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Remarks of Hersert Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, at the 
Funeral Services, November 1st, 1928 


HIS is not a memorial meeting, deliberately planned, for well- 

considered expression. It is a—tragic—impromptu to which 

we have been summoned, not to appraise Oscar Sonneck, but 
to take sad leave of him. We are his friends and intimates; and the 
thought of each of us is engrossed, not with general reflections 
upon him, but with some phase, some characteristic, some experi- 
ence of him, or some benefit from him. The thought most personal 
cannot be uttered here. And if I have been asked to say some- 
thing of my experience, that is because it relates to a section of 
his life of high public importance: his fifteen years at Washington. 

I recall—constantly—the origin of them; and often cite it as 
proof that if an administrator can shape definitely his purposes, 
Providence may dispense to him the fit instrument for effecting 
them. 

Among the groups of material that I encountered at the 
Library, when I went there thirty years ago, was one of Music: 
some 250,000 compositions, all the result of copyright; and a very 
meagre representation of the literature. 

What was to be our duty to it, and to the subject generally? 
I swiftly satisfied myself that there was a duty, positive and 
appealing; that Music, as one of the noblest of the Arts—most 
penetrating, most influential—had a rightful claim to recognition 
from the National Government; that the expression of it, in 
composition and in literature, should have a rightful place in 
the National Library; and that the fervor for it among our people 
was certain to develop a zeal for exact knowledge and under- 
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standing promising studies and research which the National 
Library might foster as could no other institution. 

The duty, then, was to develop the collection on the schol- 
arly side, and to assure a scholarly conduct of it. 

But for both of these the indispensable, indeed the prere- 
quisite, was the man with the adequate learning and the necessary 
qualities. The combination required was complicated. He must 
be a specialist in the subject matter, thoroughly grounded through 
studies abroad; yet he must, if possible, have some familiarity 
with our American ways, some sympathies, some faith in what 
we might do in Music—some appreciation of what we had already 
done. He must be familiar with the technique of Music as an 
art, yet prefer to pursue it as a science: the history of it, the 
theory, the philosophy, even the bibliography. He must be 
young, for the task would be long; and personally industrious, 
for his staff would be small. And he must have the urge to gather 
and interpret for the benefit of others, which is the requisite in 
a library. 

The combination in one person of all these qualifications 
seemed scarcely credible. Yet I shaped them, and waited. 

I waited three years. Then one day (in 1902) there strolled 
into my office a young man who introduced himself as Oscar 
Sonneck, and his interest as Music. He had under his arm a 
packet of manuscript which he proffered to me—without recom- 
pense—for publication by the government. 

The explanation of it—very simple and modest—induced me 
to draw from him the facts of his career: that, born in Jersey 
City, he had been educated at Kiel and Frankfurt and Heidel- 
berg and Munich, specializing in music, which he had pursued 
further in studies in Italy; that his particular interest was on the 
historical, philosophic, and critical side; that for the several 
years preceding he had been writing criticisms and reviews, 
during the last two, however, concentrating upon the preparation 
of this manuscript. And the manuscript proved to be “A Bibli- 
ography of American Music in the Eighteenth Century!” 

Providence, you see, had intervened: do you wonder I thought 
it? 

I talked to him of the task with us, asked him if he would 
consider it. He thought it might interest him. There were some 
adjustments—of our roll—involved for which I had to look to the 
Appropriation Committees in Congress. I sought them, describ- 
ing the opportunity, and, very frankly, the man himself. They 
were granted; and he came. 
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You know what he accomplished there. Laying out a scheme 
of development by five-year periods, he built up there a collection 
(now over a million itefns) which is not merely one of the largest 
existing, but one of the most important for its scholarly content. 
Concurrently, and chiefly with his own hand (for he had not a 
single associate of the scholarship to companion him)—concur- 
rently he produced those prodigies in bibliography—the cata- 
logues (including the Libretti and the Orchestral compositions) 
and the monographs, which carried the service and repute of the 
Library—and of our Government—not merely throughout the 
United States but abroad. 

Momentous achievements. Significant also far beyond their 
immediate dimension, and with consequences to prove far- 
reaching.! 

They were the more creditable because he worked under 
personal difficulties. He was not physically robust; nor temper- 
amentally sanguine or buoyant. He had not the stolidity of 
nerves which takes with equanimity the inconveniences and 
annoyances of life. They harassed him. And he lacked the 
diversions which, with most of us, serve as counterpoise; lacked 
indeed the art of diversion. He did not know “how to play.” 
Often I besought him to—for instance, incidentally, during his 
trips abroad. But to be “incidental’”—effortless—for his own 
pleasure—was for him in itself an effort. And always, on his 
return, there was the rueful admission that, though the main 
mission had been achieved, the trip had left him fagged. 

So he worked always under obstacles within himself, or at 
least without the aid of that physical buoyancy and that natural 
optimism which tonic many men to great accomplishment. And 
if, in spite of this handicap, he achieved greatly, it was because 
his conscience forced him on and through. His intense seriousness 
meant for him personally many deprivations; but it meant in his 
work that unflagging industry, dogged thoroughness, and persis- 
tence toward perfection that not merely reared those monuments 
of him at Washington, but have influenced wholesomely the 
standards and canons of an entire profession. The inaccurate 
was intolerable to him, and the meretricious. Not that he engaged 
in vehement denunciations of them; he was not an explosive 
person. But he was too naif to obscure his opinions, and too 
sincere in any responsibility to compromise his judgments. 


1Among the early ones, Mrs. Coolidge’s endowments; and the acceptance by 
Congress, quite complacently, of the réle required of the Government under them. 
It was the solid foundation laid by Sonneck that was, in each case, the warrant. Her 
Foundation rests on his. 
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I’ve no doubt that these qualities, which stamped his work 
at Washington—and his influence at large—persisted to the 
advantage of his subsequent work in New York. They certainly 
appear in the Musicat QuaRTERLY; and I fancy that Mr. Bauer 
would declare their value in the affairs of the Beethoven Asso- 
ciation. 

It is, however, as a colleague that my own thought is of him 
to-day. An office such as mine—an administrative office—has, 
not one, but a group of problems. The acquisition, accommoda- 
tion and preservation of the material form only one section of 
them, and that the simplest to deal with. The discovery and 
acquisition of the man who is to bring to them the adequate learn- 
ing, apply to them the requisite technique, and animate them in 
service, is the major problem of all. Solved, it brings relief and 
assurance; and also the continuing relish of assisting in the struc- 
ture which his genius will design, and his artistry create. 

It is rarely indeed that the ensuing structure proves, as in 
this case, so complete a realization. But we do not forget, Mr. 
Engel and I, that the structure itself is no static or inanimate 
thing: it is an organism, which, to serve and to signify, must 
continually grow and diversify. It will be our task, and that of 
our successors, to see that in the course of this growth its purpose 
shall not be thwarted, its essential nature perverted; and that, 
whatever the development, it shall still embody the ideals, the 
scrupulous scholarship, and the equally scrupulous artistic con- 
science, of Oscar Sonneck. 

* + 
* 


Remarks of Rustin GoupMarK, President of ‘‘The Bohemians” 
(New York Musicians’ Club) and Vice-President of the Beethoven 
Association of New York, at the Funeral Services, November 1st, 
1928. 


My friends:— 

We have come together on a sad errand: to accord a final 
honor to the mortal remains of a cherished friend, to show a 
lasting mark of esteem and high regard for one who has held an 
important place in the lives of most serious musicians. 

A great scholar has been taken from us—a man whose entire 
life has been devoted to the higher and better things in our art 
and in our profession. It is fortunate that with all his vast learn- 
ing, with all his studies and his research, he was able to turn his 
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: idealism to practical account, for the benefit of the world of 
i music and musicians. He was no dweller in the realm of the 
abstruse; he did not indulge in vain theories or speculation. His 
interest lay with whatever was good in music, and he sought, in 
one way or another, to promulgate this, among those who have 
| music in their minds and in their hearts. 

Although his highest achievement was to be found in his 
intellectual pursuits, the wide range of his activities was truly 
astounding. His writings assure him a safe and honored place 
among historians. They cover an extensive field and dwell, 
also, with keen insight upon the origins and the early phases of 
our own native music. But it is a happy thought, that almost 

his last literary labors were devoted to his invaluable studies on 
Beethoven. Here his fine scholarship and his reverence for the 
greatest in art perhaps found their finest expression. ee 

For fifteen years he was in the service of the Federal Govern- 

| ment, as Chief of the Division of Music in the Library of Congress. 
He recreated this department, and made it a national institution; 

rendering its great resources available to countless students and 

| investigators. He was Editor-in-chief of a musical magazine, 
which for high standards and seriousness of purpose stands 

| unexcelled to-day among the few similar publications of the 
world. 

For the past number of years his idealistic influence was 

" exercised as a music publisher—a member of a great firm. And 
still, he found time to devote part of his leisure to a distinguished 
society of artists and musicians, in which, with keenest enthu- 
siasm and unabating zeal, he filled the exacting position of Secre- 


| ta 
| ry. 


Truly his life was a useful one—and an unselfish one. For 
the higher a man advances in the sphere of the ideal, the more 
limited becomes his immediate circle. He did not work in the 

| limelight. He sought no publicity for himself. The very nature 

} of his work, and perhaps his own tastes, caused him to lead a 

| quiet, secluded life. But his select group of intimates recognized 

in him the rare spirit of the scholar, they found in him the man 

} of uncompromising honor and integrity, a loyal, faithful and 
helpful friend. The world of music has suffered an irreparable 

loss. There is a ray of comfort in the thought that his influence 

\ will live long beyond his time. 
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THE DEPRECIATION OF MUSIC 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
MUSIC-PUBLISHING house not long ago issued a New 


Year’s card assuring us, its patrons, that we are now living 

in “The Golden Age of Music.” The card, purporting 
appropriately enough to be of gold, but in reality a clever imita- 
tion in gilt, went on to remind us that never before have so many 
people spent so much money on the art of Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Schubert. Another wealthy concern, manufacturing mechan- 
ical pianos, strikes in a catalogue de luxe the same clarion note: 
“We are living in an age of conquest. Life is daily becoming 
easier, safer, and more enjoyable to us through man’s triumphs 
in myriad different fields. .. . Music—the greatest and most 
universally loved of the arts—has yielded to the genius of man. 
Its barriers have been broken down, its mysteries revealed, its 
hitherto hidden beauties unveiled.” Resisting a temptation to 
substitute “deflowered” for “unveiled,” we read on, our dazzled 
eyes seizing these high points: “Extension of symphony orchestras 
over America . . . buildings inadequate . . . enormous Holly- 
wood Bowl of California . . . great stadium of the College of the 
City of New York . . . Enormous endowments . . . Eastman 
School at Rochester . . . Juilliard Foundation in New York . . . 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia . . . administered to foster talent 
for the Art” (fittingly spelled with a capital A). But even so 
skilled a writer of advertising copy cannot keep the vein all the 
time. Presently, in one of those lapses from commercial romance 
to mere truth that afflict us all, he permits himself this anti- 
climax: “These great opportunities have in themselves created 
a growing desire not only to listen to music for the pleasurable 
response that it awakens in us, but also to understand what we 
are listening to. . . .” Millions invested, you see, and in return 
a desire on the part of us dear children, the public, not only for 
“pleasurable response,” but actually to understand what we are 
hearing! It seems a paltry result for an age so busily engaged in 
unveiling (or deflowering) music, a poor exchange for the age in 
which Beethoven wrung a bare living from the Viennese nobility 
while he was putting so much new music into the world—yes, 
even with the Hollywood Bowl, the Juilliard Foundation, and the 
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Curtis Institute thrown in. It looks disturbingly like a Gilded 
rather than a Golden Age, an age seeking quantity for the sake 
of profit rather than quality for the sake of joy, in short, a mechan- 
ized age. If we want it to shake itself out of its lethargy, and do 
something new and worth while for music, it is high time for us, 
sternly putting away the pipe-dreams of business romance, to 
use a little of the realism of the artist, and soberly begin thinking 
out ways and means. 


I. 


Our fundamental error seems to have been the too uncritical 
assumption that the methods of quantity production by machinery, 
with their conveniences of reduction of overhead, standardization 
of product, ease of marketing, and the rest, which have so marvel- 
ously increased our material wealth, could be applied with equal 
success to our far more important spiritual interests, such as art. 
That is the tacit assumption of many contemporary entrepreneurs, 
interpreters, and propagators of art, and of even a good many of 
the artists themselves. It is supposed, because it is easier, quicker, 


more convenient, and more profitable to make shoes or ready- 


made suits by the million than by the piece, that it is also more 
satisfactory to circulate songs, or sonnets, or sonatas, and perhaps 
even to make them, in the same way. (The modern popular song, 
for instance, is an example of a commodity made to specification, 
so completely standardized that interchangeable parts can be 
supplied on mail order.) We have been slow to perceive that 
“art” by the car-load, literature by the library, and music from 
the machine are somehow vapid and tasteless; that while all our 
feet are near enough alike to wear the custom shoes without too 
much pinching, and all our shoulders near enough the same height 
to hang the ready-made suits upon (with a little padding), our 
hearts and minds are so very different that to adjust art, and 
especially music, to all of them is only to spoil it. 

Take, for example, as a particularly obvious illustration, the 
case of radio. H. G. Wells has told with his usual clairvoyance 
what must be the experience of thousands of enthusiasts with 
their now disused sets. “I quite understand,” he says, “‘the stage 
of inauguration and the eagerness and initial delight of a new toy. 
And afterward there may be a kind of struggle to keep on with 
the thing that began with so much hope and has given so much 
trouble. But sooner or later boredom and disappointment with 
these poor torrents of insignificant sounds must ensue.” Some of 
these insignificant sounds he particularizes:—“‘Uncle Bray and 
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Aunt Twaddle, usurping our hour with the children”—‘“tenth- 
rate music, played by the Little Winkle-Beach Pier Band” (reader 
please supply American equivalent)—‘‘Doctor Flatulent, being 
thoughtful and kindly in a non-sectarian way.” Yet, he says, the 
initial hopes die hard. “There is still a craving for unsectarian 
religiosity, for faith in things in general combined with faith in 
nothing in particular. There is still a conception of some vast 
orchestra playing music to suit every mind and taste simul- 
taneously.”! 

Wells here puts his finger on the fundamental and ineradicable 
defect of music from the machine: its standardized, wholesale, 
impersonal quality, violating the essential uniqueness, particu- 
larity, and personal reference of all vital artistic experience. We 
resent Uncle Bray and Aunt Twaddle not only for their platitudes, 
but because they are usurping our hour, they are treating us as 
if we were “Everybody,” we who know we are Somebody; and 
all music that tries “to suit every mind and taste simultaneously” 
is making the same fatal mistake. Commerce can appeal to 
everybody, but it is the essence of art that it has to appeal to 
somebody, and to somebody who can get something from it only 
if he reacts to it, meets it halfway, with his own responses and 
from his own point of view. 

Compared with this apparently well-nigh insoluble psycho- 
logical problem of the passivity of the listener, the mechanical 
problems of radio and other music machines, though serious, 
seem less baffling. As to those subtle and minute nuances of 
speed and of relative loudness both of successive and of simul- 
taneous tones on which expressiveness depends, we are already 
far from that early model of the player which, as Mr. Arthur 
Whiting points out, “had the exuberant spirits of a machine-gun. 
The notes of Mendelssohn’s Spring Song were shot out like bullets 
so that the musically-timid hastened to take cover.’” Since those 
days such remarkable progress has been made, in truth of both 
rhythmic and dynamic nuance, in such instruments, that we should 
be cautious of dogmatic denial that something near perfection 
may be attainable here. At present the difficulty least satis- 
factorily met is the recording of differences in force of simul- 
taneous tones. Once at a rehearsal of the Detroit Orchestra, Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch, making the ’cellos emphasize the “thirds” in all 

“The Way the World is Going,” by H. G. Wellsa—New York Times Magazine, 
April 8, 1927. 

2“The Mechanical Player,” by Arthur Whiting—Yale Review, July, 1919. Can 


Mr. + ee suggest any escape for the musically-timid from the street-corner loud- 
speaker 
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the chords, explained to an inquirer that strong thirds greatly 
enhance the richness of the sonority, as any listener can verify 
for himself, and that such prominence of the thirds was an avowed 
principle with Leschetizky in piano-playing. Certainly all great 
pianists use an infinite variety of internal stresses of this kind, 
which even to-day mechanical players can reproduce only in the 
most rough-and-ready, crude fashion. 

Yet even if we make the large concession that, provided the 
subtlety of the problem were recognized in a scientific spirit by 
the manufacturers, virtual perfection might be achieved in record- 
ing any single given performance, a more fundamental difficulty 
remains. No true artist gives two successive performances of the 
same piece in exactly the same way. To do so would stultify 
his freshness. The only way he can embody in his performance 
the personally active, living element essential to all artistic 
experience—in listener and performer alike—is to play each time 
with the spontaneity of improvisation, to whatever degree the 
general treatment will no doubt remain the same. Here the 
living artist and the mechanical record obviously part company: 
the most fanatical manufacturer would hardly claim that his 
machine could improvise. Again, even so fundamental a matter 
as pace varies with the physical and nervous condition of the 
player. Mr. Adolfo Betti, leader of the Flonzaley Quartet, has 
made the interesting observation that tempos are always taken 
faster in the evening than in the morning—doubtless a consequence 
of more alert nervous response. Every one who has attended 
those pairs of concerts with the same program, given one in the 
afternoon, the other in the evening (like the Friday afternoons 
and Saturday evenings of the Boston Symphony Orchestra or the 
Chicago Orchestra, for instance) knows how much more electrical 
the atmosphere is, how much more responsive the audience, how 
much more exciting the music, at the evening performance. The 
difference is, of course, due to the nervous tone of audience as 
well as of players. Every performer knows that his performance 
really lives only when he is face to face with his audience. Every 
composer knows that it is only in living contact with its audience 
that he can judge his work. 

Thus we are brought back again to the most difficult of all 
the problems of radio: how can any artistic experience have 
value, in which the audience is in a purely passive condition—in 
which it may turn off at any moment the performance, as an 
observer in a garage one Sunday morning saw a bored chauffeur 
turn off a religious service in the middle of a prayer, or, what is 
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even worse, turn it on at any moment as a not quite successfully 
ignored background for conversation? Mr. Eric Blom, in a very 
fair-minded article on “The Influence of the Radio on Music in 
Great Britain,’ in which he certainly does ample justice to the 
educational possibilities of broadcasting, seems tacitly to conclude 
that there is no remedy for this passivity of the listener-in. ‘One 
need not go to a concert of community singing,” he insists, “to see 
the public take part in a performance. ... By more subtle 
psychic currents does an audience take its share in the rendering 
of any work of art, for its mere presence, passive only in appear- 
ance, inevitably reacts upon the performance.” And his article 
ends by praising the British Broadcasting Corporation for its 
“broad-minded and disinterested recognition that, wonderful 
invention though the radio undoubtedly is, it cannot replace 
direct contact with the performer. ... The ultimate triumph 
of broadcasting over the habit of being present at a performance 
would only mean that the race of musicians is doomed to extinction 
from spiritual laziness—which is, one may venture to hope, 
absurd.” 


II. 


The tendency of the Gilded Age to manufacture mechanized 
music in quantity in order profitably to sell it to a passive public 
is, however, unfortunately not confined to the so-called mechanical 
instruments. The orchestra itself, most glorious of all instruments, 
seems in some ways to be undergoing a progressive mechanization. 
For all their brilliance and luxury, our orchestral concerts are 
obviously in many respects unhealthy, artificial, even decadent, 
as may be realized by noting the hectic character of their life, 
the “showmanship” and constant advertising necessary to keep 
them going, the paucity of new music produced either here or 
abroad, and the sensational character of most of the new music 
that does reach performance. All these defects seem to be expli- 
cable in terms of the formula by which we have explained music 
from the machine: the exploiting of a passive public, for profit, 
through quantity production. It is true that the profit motive 
is far less obvious than in the case of commercial companies 
manufacturing mechanical instruments; one may even question 
how it can have any place in enterprises run, as all symphony 
orchestras are, at a deficit. But it must be remembered that the 
reduction of a deficit may be as eagerly sought as the increase of 


1New York Herald-Tribune, October 30, 1927. 
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a profit; that the millionaire who generously puts his hand in 
his pocket quite humanly likes to leave something there when he 
pulls it out again; and that as a plain matter of fact, the box- 
office, as everyone knows who has had anything to do with orches- 
tras, is by no means a negligible element in the determination of 
their policies. In last analysis it is the box-office that dictates 
quantity production, and that is therefore responsible for mechan- 
ization of the product, loss of quality, and degradation of public 
taste. 

It is now widely admitted that all our major orchestras give 
too many concerts. Here we have a situation somewhat parallel 
to the deadening routine introduced into the commercial theatre 
by the long-run system: the wearisome repetition of the same 
work of “art” until the art in it disappears in boredom, tired 
nerves, and mechanical habit. The work required of a conductor 
in the unduly shortened and over-crowded concert-season, with 
regular concerts, children’s concerts, popular concerts, concerts on 
tour scheduled according to the time-table and with little refer- 
ence to human endurance, is so taxing that few have the mere 
physical strength for it, to say nothing of maintaining what Emer- 
son calls “frolic health” and considers necessary to artistic activity. 
No wonder rehearsal suffers; no wonder new scores are eschewed 
by over-driven conductors; no wonder the classics, such at least 
as have no ‘“‘war-horse” possibilities, are often played without 
rehearsal, and so perfunctorily as to strengthen the natural feeling 
of the young that nothing good was written before 1900; and no 
wonder the art of interpreting a new work sympathetically and 
understandingly gives place to the more necessary art of rehearsing 
a forty-minute work in half an hour. 

A study of the programs for a single season of the five best- 
known orchestras in this country, the Philharmonic and New 
York Symphony, the Boston, the Philadelphia, and the Chicago, 
recently showed unmistakably a tendency on the part of all to 
feature the “standbys” that are most acceptable to the lazily 
conservative members of the audience and the “war-horses” 
eagerly welcomed by the sensation-seekers and the prima-donna- 
conductor “fans,” at the expense of the less-known standard works 
and of unsensational, especially American, contemporary works. 
These are tendencies only too familiar to all thoughtful music- 
lovers, but it is interesting to compare their manifestation in 
different orchestras, and to meditate upon their causes. Observing, 
for instance, that the Philadelphia and the Philharmonic Orches- 
tras stand lowest in percentages of less-known standard works 
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given, we may be tempted to attribute it to their conductors; 
and if we notice further that their percentages of “war-horses” 
are also highest, our suspicions will tend to be corroborated. On 
the other hand, however, the fact that the two New York orches- 
tras stand low, the Philharmonic in less-known classics and the 
New York Symphony in modern and especially in American works, 
inclines us to wonder whether their large floating metropolitan 
audiences of sensation-seekers, tending to regard conductors as 
“stars,” concerts as matches between them, and audiences as 
partisans, do not put them at an artistic disadvantage with more 
provincial orchestras where there is less competition, less pub- 
licity, less journalism, and more music. Certainly one is inclined 
to think that the purest musical joy to be had in America to-day 
is in the concerts, delightfully free from empty virtuosity, of those 
provincial orchestras that happen to be fortunate enough to be 
in charge of really great conductors, such as the Boston, the 
Chicago, and the Detroit. This agrees with the statistical 
study, which places Boston and Chicago, all things considered, 
highest, as it places lower the two New York orchestras,’ and the 
near-New York Philadelphia. 

Of course, again, the general tendency of sensationalism 
betrays itself not only in the works chosen for performance, but 
in the manner of performing them. Sensationalism is found 
wherever there is insistence on the dramatic, melodramatic, or 
theatrical side of music at the expense of its musical value, that 
is, its beauty; wherever there is exaggeration of contrasts both in 
tempo and in dynamics: fast played too fast, to take away our 
breath; slow pushed to sentimentality; loud made deafening; soft 
inaudible.2 And wherever there is sensationalism, there is that 
vicious circle of influence between herd public and showman con- 
ductor that mechanizes art into commerce. As a slavish wife 
makes a tyrannical husband, so a servile public develops captious 
virtuosi. The seemliness of our concert-halls, so correctly soporific, 
so free from the clamor of comment, remarks, boos, and hissing 
of the European halls, is too often the cold respectability of 
artistic death. We do not even laugh at the humor in music. 
And now some of the more spoiled and dictatorial conductors 
are even denying us our one remaining activity of applause 
between the movements, our one muscular participation in the 


a this article was written, these two New York orchestras have been 
com 


*For further discussion of this aspect, see the present writer’s “Sensationalism and 
Indifference,” Virginia Quarterly Review, April, 1925. 
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artistic experience, our psychological safety-valve. We shall 
become wholly correct and wholly lifeless, and ready, leaving the 
concert-halls become intolerable, to embalm ourselves in the living 
death of radio. 


Il. 


What, then, is to be done about it all? The practical thing 
would seem to be, recognizing the degeneration inevitable to all 
art made in quantity, to reshape our musical aims and methods, 
consciously to abjure quantity and seek quality, and to arrange 
matters so that commercial profit is not necessary to the success 
of our undertakings. Those wealthy men who now support our 
orchestras at an annual deficit, at least those of them who do it 
for love of music and not for social prestige, might be willing to 
accept a larger deficit if they recognized it as the only means of 
resisting the degradation of the box-office. In the case of those 
orchestras that are supported by the subscriptions of many less 
wealthy persons, wide understanding of the conditions here 
described will be necessary to insure wise policies. Fortunately, 
we have before us the object lesson of the theatre, where commer- 
cialism and professionalism have gone hand in hand to degrade, 
and where in recent years the amateur spirit, as expressed in the 
little theatre movement, has begun to renovate and upbuild. 
Our metropolitan concerts have become almost as commercialized 
and professionalized as our Broadway theatre. What we need 
is to develop the saving amateur spirit, not only in the concert- 
hall, but in the college and school orchestra, the glee club, the 
singing society, the chamber-music group—everywhere that it is 
possible to make music humanly rather than mechanically. 

More broadly, we need to revise some of our ideas about 
popular education, and especially about the relation of the masses 
to the arts. “Leave this hypocritical prating about the masses,” 
wrote Emerson many years ago. ‘‘Masses are rude, lame, unmade, 
pernicious in their demands and influence, and need not to be 
flattered, but to be schooled. I wish not to concede anything to 
them, but to tame, drill, divide, and break them up, and draw 
individuals out of them . . . Masses! The calamity is the masses.” 
Yet we have never learned the lesson; indeed, we have gone on 
flattering the masses more and more (under the pretence of 
schooling them) until our age, at best one of unprecedented 
popularization, has become at worst one of unashamed vulgari- 
zation. The motive has been fine. Emerson himself says in the 
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same essay: “Nothing is so indicative of deepest culture as a 
tender consideration of the ignorant.” Sir Hubert Parry, one of 
the noblest of modern musicians, fully recognized, as he shows in 
the chapter on “The Influence of Audiences” in his “Style in 
Musical Art,”’ the menace of the uglier side of our public, what 
his biographer calls “raucous self-assertion, obscene gestures, 
contempt for lovely things and noble creations of art, and the 
desire to abolish them.” Yet, the biographer adds, he “excused 
this attitude. The offenders never had the chance to understand 
this beauty. They knew no better; the fault was not theirs; they 
had been trodden down, and signalize their emancipation by an 
orgy of earthly pleasures and crude excitements.” And Parry’s 
conclusion was: “The mind that has the widest range tries to 
see into the mind that has the least.” 

But the fine effort of our humanitarian age to love the sinner 
has too often misled us into loving the sin, too, or at least not 
hating it with clearness and enthusiasm. ‘Universal education” — 
so used to exclaim a clear thinker with a picturesque vocabulary, 
“is the trotting out of a damn’ fine thing to a pack of idiots.” 
Has it not too often been so? Has not “‘music for the masses,” 
in particular, proved at best a delusion, at worst a prostitution? 
Is it really useful to anyone to put words like “Goin’ Home”’ to 
Dvofrak’s beautiful Largo in the New World Symphony, or to 
“jazz up” the Chopin Fantaisie-Impromptu and call it “I’m 
always chasing Rainbows?” The other day one of the richest 
companies for manufacturing mechanical music in New York 
offered $20,000 in prizes for the completion of Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony. Some recalcitrant critics objecting that this showed 
ignorance rather than appreciation of the uniqueness of Schubert’s 
style, and that one might as well add arms to the Venus of Milo, 
a man-to-man canvass was taken of the opinions on these artistic 
questions of the passers-by on Forty-second Street. One man 
gave an answer as brief as it was breezy. He thought that both 
the symphony and the statue should be finished—two movements 
for Schubert, and two arms for the Venus. What an admirable 
and truly democratic simplicity! Yet for one who might be thought 
to listen closely and to good purpose to the voice of the people, 
Henry Ford, it is far from being the voice of God. ‘The old car 
was too slow,” he told an interviewer. “The public was satisfied 
with it. And that’s a sign we ought to change to something 
better. Since the public does not tell us what it wants, we give 
it what it ought to have.” If that is true of cars, how much 
more of music! Bach acted on Ford’s principle. He did not wait. 
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for the man in the street to like his fugues, and we need to learn 
that they can get along very well without each other. After all, 
in the nature of things, the appreciation of music can be only for 
the intelligent; all that the participation of the unintelligent is 
likely to bring about is the depreciation of music. Why not stop 
leading unthirsty horses to the water? They only muddy it. 
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THE “MEASURE” IN GREGORIAN MUSIC 
By LUDWIG BONVIN 


RIBO, an author of the second half of the 11th century, 
after having spoken of the proportional length and brevity 
of the notes in Gregorian music, adds regretfully: 


Of old it was indeed a matter of great moment not only for the com- 
poser, but for the singer as well, to compose and sing according to the 
laws of proportion. This art is long since dead, yea, even buried. Nowa- 
days it is enough if we blend together a few sweet sounds (chords); but 
no heed is paid to the sweeter music born of (rhythmical) proportion. 


In the last words Aribo refers to the part-singing or polyphony 
which had been introduced in the preceding century, and con- 
cerning which Hucbald attests that in it the practice of writing 
the Gregorian melody “with signs serving to differentiate long 
and short tones” was preserved, but that this diaphonic singing 
“demands an execution so ponderous and so slow that the rhyth- 
mical proportions (of the long and short notes) can scarcely be 
observed.”” Hence, all notes were simply sung as of equal length. 
Gradually diaphony came everywhere in vogue, and by indirect 
influence changed completely the rendering of Gregorian chant, 
even when the latter was not itself sung in diaphony. Thus we 
have heard above Aribo exclaim that rhythmic art was dead, yea, 
even buried. He himself, it is true, was still aware that Gregorian 
chant had originally been composed and sung in rhythm; by the 
13th century, however, this fact and even the meaning of the 
ancient neume notation were entirely forgotten, so much so that 
Elias Salomon could then write that these signs were but an 
ornamentation of the books, “ad decorem libri, non ad cantandum.” 
In fact the square notation of the 13th and 14th centuries— 
recognized by Dom Mocquereau, too, as an era of decadence—and 
still in use even in our days, in spite of the diversity in the form 
of the notes, does not indicate the rhythm, neither the various 
duration of the notes nor their metrical accents. 

It is to be regretted that the Benedictine school of Solesmes, 
which at present practically monopolizes Gregorian musical insti- 
tutions and reviews, stands on this platform of equal notes; it 
treats all notes as equally short, praticcally in the form of eights, 
except the last note of the phrase, a note which it doubles. The 
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Medicean edition, till recently the official liturgical books of the 
Church, with its longa, brevis and semi-brevis, had yet treated the 
notes as having different values, though of undetermined duration; 
even this scant remainder of the golden era of the Gregorian chant 
was abolished by Solesmes. Accordingly, that school renounced 
the first and most important element of rhythm, the various 
proportional duration of notes. How produce rhythm with notes 
all equally short? The older Solesmes school, with its founder, 
Dom Pothier, preserved for this purpose the second element of 
rhythm, the dynamic accent; it deemed that Gregorian chant 
borrows its dynamic accents from the text, and from the text 
exclusively. Gregorian chant, accordingly, would depend in its 
rhythm on the Latin words placed under it; these words, when 
they contain artistic rhythm, communicate this to the music to 
which they are sung. But what, if, as it very often happens in 
prose, these words are not arranged in artistic rhythm? What, 
when they are even absent in long stretches of ten, twenty and 
more notes on one single syllable, as is the case in many melis- 
matic Gregorian melodies? Evidently, under such circumstances, 
the solitary accented syllable placed at the beginning of such 
groups, is unable to influence rhythmically, in other words, to 
rhythmize the whole series of notes with which it is laden. 

That is why another section of modern Gregorianists derived 
from Solesmes, the Beuron Benedictines (Dom Johner), believes 
in dynamic accents inherent in the music itself. They divide the 
melody into groups of two and three notes, irregularly following 
each other, the first note of the group always carrying the accent. 

With this Beuronic treatment of the groups of two and three 
notes the most powerful and influential branch of the Solesmes 
school, headed by Dom Mocquereau, does not agree. On the 
contrary, it champions, instead of the dynamic accent on the 
first group-note, certain mysterious ictuses, comprehensible only 
to the initiated, and, presiding over the division into the twos and 
threes, ictuses which, per se, contain no greater and distinguishing 
strength. Yea, the Latin word accent, according to orthodox 
neo-Solesmian opinion, rather avoids this ictus and supposedly 
favors the up-beat, the arsis. 

However, a number of Gregorianists, especially A. Dechevrens, 
and lately even a confrére of the Benedictine monks, Dom Jeannin, 
after deep and sincere studies concerning Gregorian rhythm, have 
rehabilitated this rhythm and shown, by documentary evidences, 
that it is based on proportional long and short tones, and that 
thus Gregorian music does not constitute an unnatural exception 
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to the general law, but puts itself in line with the music of all 
nations and of all times. 

A question upon which Dom Jeannin has especially shed new 
light, is the arrangement in measures in this chant. Attentive 
and unprejudiced readers of the Gregorian authors, it is true, have 
often been struck by the thought whether these medieval writers 
did not mean real measures; and practical transcribers of the 
signs of the manuscripts noticed how easily measures could be 
introduced in many places, although measures of different kinds 
in the same piece; however they asked themselves: Have these 
measures really been felt as such and have they been explicitly 
intended by the Gregorian composers? 

For years we were taught that exemption from the restraint 
of measure is an essential and characteristic mark of Gregorian 
chant, a feature which distinguishes it from every other music. 
This doctrine was so much impressed upon us that we scarcely 
made any attempt to examine in that regard the old authors and 
the neume-codices. Even the mensuralist up to the present 
feared, as it were, such a research; he was rather inclined to give 
a negative answer and expressed the opinion that the Gregorian 
composers probably were not clearly conscious of writing metric 
arrangements, even where such an arrangement forces itself on us. 

Now comes Dom Jeannin. The study of the measure-endowed 
melodies of the Orient, the mother-country of our liturgical music, 
has freed him from these misgivings; on the strength of the 
rhythmic signs of the neumic codices he teaches us the existence 
of an intended arrangement in measures also in the Latin liturgical 
chant. 

The Gregorian measure, he writes in his Etudes sur le rythme 
grégorien, comprehends three elements: 1. The alternation of pro- 
portional long and short tones; 2. A grouping of these long and short 
tones which contains from two to eight primary beats (arrangement 
in measures); 3. The existence of strong and weak beats. 


I 
LonG AND SHortT PRoportTIONAL NoTES 


Dechevrens, Gietmann, and the present writer after them, 
have published for years documentary proofs of such proportional 
long and short tones existing in Gregorian music; and lately a 
means easy and accessible to everybody for convincing oneself 
of the existence of such note durations in the chant has been 
offered by J. G. Schmidt’s little pamphlet, “Principal Texts of 
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the Gregorian Authors Concerning Rhythm, Context, Original and 
Translation” (Buffalo Volksfreund Printing Co., Buffalo, N. Y.). 
These documents are of the greatest importance in our question. 
Only fragments of them were scattered in various works and 
articles; in their context and entirety the documents were to be 
found only in large and expensive works hard to reach. Now in 
Schmidt’s inexpensive booklet they can be consulted in their full 
context. There we read sentences like the following of Hucbald, 
an author living in the 9th and 10th centuries: 


To sing rhythmically means to measure out the fixed durations to long 
and short notes. . . . A rhythmical proportion, determined by fixed 
laws should exist between the long and shorts. . . . Every melody 
must be carefully measured off like a metrical text. 


Or the passages of Guido of Arezzo (11th century): 


One tone must be twice as long or twice as short as another . . . the 
duration, when it is to be long, is at times indicated by an horizontal 
stroke (episema) appended to the note. 


Or Berno’s of Reichenau: 


In the neumes it is necessary to pay attention where a determined 
short duration is to be measured out to the notes, where, on the contrary, 
a longer duration must be given them. ... A chant is composed by 
means of a fitting and harmonious union of long and short notes. 


Or the example given by Aribo of two notes which, in their 
duration, equal four notes, the chant being thus “composed and 
sung proportionally,” or the other passage of the same Aribo, in 
which he explains what is to be understood by length and brevity, 
namely, ‘“‘a duration twice as long (duplo longiorem) or twice as 
short (duplo breviorem).” 

As sign of the proportional length Guido, in one of the pas- 
sages quoted above, indicates the horizontal stroke (episema) 
added to a neume. Now this little stroke is often, for the same 
melodic formula, replaced by the letter t [tarditas (slowness, length), 
tene (hold)] in the codices of the St. Gall notation, or by the letter 
a [auge (augment)] in the notation of Metz, and by x. It is clear, 
therefore, that also these letters signify the length. For the sake 
of brevity we must abstain in this article from enumerating other 
means employed by the old notation in indicating the desired 
note-duration. 

However, we learn the fact that the episema is a sign of 
proportional double duration even without having recourse to 
the explanations of Guido and Aribo; the neumic notation itself 
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reveals it. We see indeed in this notation that for the same 
musical formula one note carrying an episema often is replaced, 
in the same codex or in another, by two notes; an episematic note, 
therefore, has the value of two notes. “We can scarcely study 
and compare in the manuscripts one single page,” says D. Jeannin, 
“without discovering several episematic notes which are elsewhere 
replaced by two notes or by a pressus or a franculus, or a distropha 
or a double virga in the form of a pressus.” 

Gregorian chant, therefore, had long and short notes; but has 
this music long notes of different durations and shorts of different 
value? Dechevrens, Gietmann, and the writer in their sequel 
thought hitherto that they could conclude from one text of Aribo 
the existence of at least three different durations: a long, a short 
and a medium duration, and the oriental prototype of our Latin 
chant possessing a still greater variety of durations, we were in- 
clined to assume also the same variety in Gregorian chant. But 
Dom Jeannin proves now from neumic codices, the inadmissibility 
of a middle duration. Thus only two proportional durations seem 
to have been used in the original Gregorian chant: a short duration 
of one beat and a long one of two beats, the length being indicated 
in the old notation by the signs mentioned above: episema, t, a, x. 
However, even so, what Aribo says in the text alluded to, remains 
true; namely, that the letters c and m were employed by the 
neumists to represent in their notation the proportionality of the 
notes. They did not, it is true, signify a further shortening or 
prolonging, but they were in certain dubious cases, etc., signs 
reminding of the exact observance of the two existing durations. 

Notes of only two durations also agree best with the mode of 
expression used by the Gregorian authors. The latter speak 
simply of “long and short,” without distinguishing different long 
and short durations; they declare, on the contrary, that “‘all longs 
are of equal length and all shorts of equal brevity,” and that “‘one 
note is always the double of another.” This militates not only 
against Dom Mocquereau’s “nuances” (undetermined durations), 
but seems also to be opposed to the existence of unequal longs and 
unequal shorts. 


II 
Tue Grovupina or AND SHortT TONES 


These notes of different duration were arranged in groups of 
two to eight primary beats, in other words, in measures, and these 
measures have been felt and intended as such by the composers. 
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This is the latest knowledge we gather from the work of Dom 
Jeannin. 

Let us consult the sources which alone can vouchsafe us 
information respecting this matter and which explain and control 
each other: the didactic writings of the Gregorian musicians and 
the neume-codices. 


A. Tue Dipactic WritiInes 


The scholia enchiriadis, says Dom Jeannin, in the midst of 
the golden age of the Gregorian chant use the expression: ‘‘velut 
metricis pedibus cantilena plaudatur’’ (the melody must be scanned 
as by metrical feet). If, therefore, at this epoch musicians, when 
listening to the Gregorian chant, had the sensation of perceiving 
a succession of metrical feet, we must from this fact necessarily 
conclude that this chant was composed not of isolated beats, nor 
only of D. Mocquereau’s binary and ternary movements, but of 
real metrical groups. 

Guido of Arezzo in his “‘Micrologus”’ repeats, first, for his con- 
temporaries the words of Hucbald just quoted from the enchiriadis 
and adds immediately as preliminary condition: “alie voces ab 
aliis morulam duplo longiorem vel duplo breviorem . . . habeant, 
id est varium tenorem.” (One note must be twice as long or twice 
as short as another, 7.e., must be of various duration.) A little 
farther he writes more explicitly for our question: “‘Non autem 
parva similitudo est metris et cantibus, cum et neume loco sint 
pedum, et distinctiones loco versuum: utpote ista neuma dactylico, 
illa vero spondaico, illa jambico metro decurreret, et distinctionem . . . 
nunc tetrametram, nunc pentametram, alias quasi hexametram 
cernes.”” (The similarity between metrical poetry and the chants 
is by no means small, since the neumes take the place of the 
metrical feet and the distinctions {musical phrases] represent the 
verses; one neume, indeed, has a dactylic, another a spondaic, 
a third one an iambic meter; similarly we discover here a tetra- 
metric distinction [a musical phrase composed of 4 feet], there a 
pentametric [5 feet], there, as it were, a hexametric [6 feet] dis- 
tinction.) (Schmidt, “Principal Texts,” p. 10-11.) 

Now, in the quantitative or metrical poetry of the Greeks 
and Romans, to which Guido refers, the metrical feet consisted 
of proportional long syllables of two beats and of shorts of one 
beat; such a foot was a metrical measure, an iambus was a measure 
consisting of a syllable of short duration followed by a long one, 
a spondee was a measure of two long syllables, a dactyl a measure 
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of one long and two shorts; “iambic,” “spondaic,” “‘dactylic’ 
groups of notes which Guido clearly declares to be contained in 
Gregorian music, were, therefore, measures of three and four beats, 
which reproduce musically the rhythm of the literary iambs, 
spondees and dactyls. A hexameter, a pentameter, a tetrameter, 
etc., were verses of six, five, four measures, etc. Hexametrical, 
pentametrical, tetrametrical Gregorian phrases are, therefore, 
musical phrases of six, five, four measures. 

Also a passage from the Prologus in tonarium of Berno of 
Reichenau (1st half of the 11th century) is to be taken into con- 
sideration: ‘“‘Idcirco ut in metro certa pedum dimensione contexitur 
versus, ita apta et concordabili brevium longorum sonorum copula- 
tione componitur cantus.”” (Hence, as the verse in poetry is built 
up by exact measuring of the feet, so the chant is composed by 
means of a fitting and harmonious union of long and short notes.) 
(Schmidt, ‘‘Princ. Texts,”’ p. 12.) That Berno here speaks of pro- 
portional long and short notes follows from the fact that he had 
just mentioned rate sonorum morule breviores (proportionally 
determined short durations of notes) and declared in the words of 
St. Augustin, that “determined measuring and rhythmizing of 
sounds lie in the very nature of music” (Schmidt, |. c., p. 12). 
Of especial weight in our Bernonian passage is the circumstance 
that it draws a parallel between the formation of the verse by 
the poet’s exact measuring of the feet (metrical measures) and 
on the part of the Gregorian composer the carefully planned (apta 
et concordabili) groupings (musical measures) which build up the 
composition (componitur cantus.) Therefore, there is here no 
question of measure-like formations occurring sporadically, but 
of such that permeate and build up the whole composition, no 
question of measures which a musician later on laboriously picks 
out, but of metrical elements which the composers themselves 
have selected and arranged according to suitableness and assort- 
ment regarding the number of beats and rhythmical properties. 

Another question: Does sameness of measure obtain in one 
and the same piece, or does such a piece offer, as in the oriental 
liturgical chant, a mixture of different measures? Guido’s mode 
of expression in the passage quoted above: “One neume has a 
dactylic, another a spondaic, a third an iambic meter” tells rather 
in favor of the last supposition. When Aribo in his treatise de 
Musica writes: “As there are different kinds of verses in the 
metrical poetry, one being asclepiadic, another sapphic, alcaic, 
and some glyconic, thus there exist different kinds in the melodies,” 
he seems to say that the meters he here enumerates are also to 
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be found in Gregorian melodies; these latter then would have 
measures containing a varying number of beats in one and the 
same phrase, because the sapphic verse consisted of feet in which 
trochees were mixed with dactyls, therefore measures of three and 
four beats; the alcaic verse was composed of iambs, spondees 
and anapests, and the glyconic contained a spondee, a dactyl 
and a trochee. Here the neume codices must speak a more decisive 
word, and they do so in the sense of various kinds of measures in 
the same piece. 

How many beats could the Gregorian measures contain? 
Dom Jeannin refers to a treatise written in St. Jacques, Louvain, 
in the 12th century; in it we find enumerated 28 Gregorian feet, 
which, beginning with the pyrrhic and ending with the dispondee, 
contain 2, 3, 4 to eight beats. Dom Jeannin remarks that paleo- 
graphic data agree well with this conception. The very neumes, 
often composed of more than three notes, suggest such a con- 
ception, as the neumes, according to Guido of Arezzo, are the 
metric feet of the Gregorian melodies. Of course, on account of 
the imperfection of neumic notation “a certain latitude is left us 
in our present organization of the Gregorian measure. Different, 
perhaps equally admissible possibilities will offer themselves to 
our choice. The living tradition, which guided formerly the 
choirmaster, does not stand by us anymore.” 


B. Tue Nevume Copicres 


Gregorian chant presents many examples of one and the same 
melody-formula serving for several texts, texts which differ often 
as to the number of syllables and the place given to the word 
accents. Such melody types with various texts offer us a means 
to examine the Gregorian chant in regard to the question of its 
arrangement in measures. 

In such a melody-formula, when applied to different texts, 
the new number of syllables might have changed the number of 
beats contained in the original group and, therefore, have altered 
the rhythm of this group. Have the authors of the Gregorian 
formule admitted these changes, or have they, on the contrary, 
taken the necessary care to avoid these changes? Have they 
arranged the durations of the notes in such a way as to maintain 
the rhythm essentially unaltered? Have the composers shown 
thus that they conceived these groups as measures that build up 
their melodies, as groups which they wished to preserve, in other 
words, have they shown that they have intentionally arranged 
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their melodies in measures? An examination teaches us that the 
latter is really the case. 

Let us, for this purpose, consider the following melody-formula 
with its various texts: 


Antiphon: Re - ple - vit et in - e-bri - a-vit me. 


—" 
dis-ti me,Tho - ma, — ere-di - - die - ti: be 


First we wish to remark that the first antiphon (Replevit) 
and other antiphons of the same type (De fructu, In pace, Venite, 
Dedisti hereditatem, Cantabant, Audite, Obtulerunt, Lumen) in the 
“St. Gall Codex,” 390-391, have at the first note c (marked by us 
with +) an episema upon the neume called virga. If we now exam- 
ine this same passage in the two other antiphons, we see that there 
instead of one c we have two c’s corresponding to the two syllables 
“denti”’ and “‘disti.”” As the neume-manuscript shows, the episema 
seen in the first antiphon, has here disappeared; to the one epise- 
matic note of the first antiphon correspond, therefore, two non- 
episematic notes in the others. This equivalence (episematic 
virga = 2 virgas) proves first that the episema is a sign of pro- 
longation doubling the duration of the note it affects. The 
circumstance, however, that the neumist has omitted the episema 
in the two other antiphons proves the care he took of preserving 
also in these antiphons the number of beats (5) contained in the 
prototype (plevit.) (If he had continued to write the episema 
upon the first note the group would now contain siz beats.) As 
the groups are actually arranged the number of beats and the 
rhythm in all three antiphons remain essentially the same, every- 
where it is the 5/8 measure. 

Let us present other examples, which, after the preceding 
ones have been understood, explain themselves: 


; | 

Be Ant.Vi - -den-ti- bus— il-lis @-le - va-tus est: et 

2 Ant.Qui-a vi 

| 
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tra-di-ti - o - nes, quas Gra-ti-a De - i 


yoy 
obum-bra - bat as - pec - tu 


a-mi-ci tu - i, De - us 


Notice in each second example the disappearance of the episema 
marked — in the first. It disappeared for metrical reasons. 

After the syllabic examples above we may consider also a 
melismatic one (one with more numerous notes upon the syllables) 
taken from the Alleluja: Dominus in Sion, and the Alleluja: 
Hac dies. 


Do - - mi - nus, exultemus 


In the first example, at A, the first two notes S=35 of the syl- 


lable “‘al’’ (a group in which the second note is lower than the 
first, being the transcription of the neume called clivis) have, in 
the manuscript, an episema attached to the note a; this clivis, 
therefore, has three beats and forms a 3/8 measure; in the second 
example, at the same place of the melody, the manuscript omits 
the episema, yea, it even has there the letter c which warns against 


prolonging; the clivis == , therefore, has there only two beats. 
Why? Because the third beat is occupied by the added new note 
; the group has remained a 3/8 measure: 


The reverse takes place at B: the clivis S== in the second 
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example is long, but short in the first === , similarly for metrical 


reasons. 

The following antiphonic formula offers very numerous 
examples of the care taken of the measure; it serves to more than 
75 texts. 


In A the clivis S= of the first measure carries an episema 
and has, therefore, the value of three beats; in B the episema has 

disappeared: SFE yea, the letter c placed above the clivis 


warns against giving it the length it had in A; the clivis, therefore, 
contains but two beats; the beat, however, which it has lost is 
replaced by the added preceding eighth-note given to the new syl- 


lable “‘sunt’’: = =—> , the 3/8 measure remains in its entirety. 
Sunt de 


Dom Mocquereau, who opposes the measure in Gregorian 
music, replies, it is true, that the note which precedes the clivis 
in B does not belong to the melody formula, that this formula 
begins with the clivis, the note before it being only a recitation 
note; that, therefore, it does not replace partly the value else- 
where expressed by the episema, nor complete the 3/8 measure. 
Thus, according to Dom Mocquereau, one single note is to be a 
recitation. Certainly a strained interpretation! We further draw 
the attention to the fact that we have previously presented 
examples of two eighth replacing an episematic note under cir- 
cumstances where there can be no question of recitation notes. 
Why should this not also be the case in the present example? 
Let us take, for instance, the first musical examples of this article. 
Who would agree to consider the first note ¢ at videntibus and 
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vidisti to be a recitation note? These two c’s are evidently melody 
notes belonging to the measure of which they form the first beat. 

Moreover, Dom Jeannin rightly answers: “If the melody 
formula of our antiphon begins really only with the clivis, why 
then is this clivis not everywhere long or everywhere short? 
I dare Dom Mocquereau to furnish a satisfactory explanation of 
this paleographic problem.” The care of the measure on the 
part of the Gregorian composers furnishes the only plausible 
answer. 


Ill 
STRONG AND Weak Brats 


For the elucidation of the question concerning the use the 
old liturgical music made of strong and weak beats the Gregorian 
writers are of no help. We find in their works but very few texts 
relating to musical dynamic accentuation. One passage of Guido 
of Arezzo’s Micrologue shows at least that in Gregorian chant 
such an accent was known and in use. From the context and the 
wording itself it is clear there is no question here of word accent, 
but of musical dynamic accentuation. The text reads: “We often 
place over the notes the accentus gravis or the acutus, because 
we utter some tones with greater emphasis, and other notes with 
a lesser one.” 

Whether these more strongly emphasized tones had their 
place on the first beat of the measure, is not said here. However, 
the neume codices allow us to conclude that in Gregorian music 
the first beat of the measure was comparatively really strong. 
This quality of the first beat follows from the fact that the Latin 
word-accent (as primary or secondary accent) selects with prefer- 
ence, that is, in the majority of cases, the musical thesis, the 
first beat of the measure. Now the Latin word-accent was inten- 
sive from the end of the epoch of the Antonines, hence from the 
very first beginnings of the Gregorian chant. 


Even in the editions of Solesmes one notices, says Dom Jeannin, 
that (in the organic melodies proper) the word-accent, far from coin- 
ciding only exceptionally with the musical thesis, coincides with it at 
least in two-thirds of the cases, and that this obtains although the Solesmes 
system eliminates a great number of theses and has them appear as 
arses. When the manuscripts are correctly interpreted the word-accent 
is found on the arsis (up-beat) on an average in only 2 of 10 cases, because 
the doubtful cases must, in good logic, be decided in the sense of the accent 
on the thesis; formerly a doubt could be raised; to-day, as the paleo- 
graphic preference of the accent for the thesis is scientifically proved, 
no doubt exists anymore. 
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This attitude of the Gregorian chant in this regard agrees with 
that of its prototype, the oriental liturgical chant, and with that of the 
medieval ars mensurabilis, which evolved from it, and with the attitude 
of our modern music, its last development. 

Evidently it was especially this initial strong beat, which, in the 
golden Gregorian age, the liturgical castanets had to underline. In fact 
it is this especially strong beat and ordinary place for the literary dyna- 
mic accent, which, in the Orient, is emphasized by the instruments of 
percussion, when they accompany the liturgical chant. 


In the dynamic marking of the first beat of the measure on 
the part of the Gregorian chant there is, therefore, nothing new, 
nothing extraordinary or improbable. 

We conclude this article with a short example, in which the 
dynamic word accent has its place everywhere on the first beat 
of the measure: 


et de ven-tre e¢ - - jus— flu-ent a - quae vi - vae. 
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LEOS JANACEK AND HIS OPERAS 
By DR. HANS HOLLANDER 


MONG the groups of national composers born under the 
sign of Romanticism, that of the Czechs occupies a place 
peculiarly its own. Names like Smetana and Dvofak, and, 

of the younger generation, Fibich, Foerster and Novak, are in 
part internationally famous, or are at least of excellent repute 
in wide circles. This Czechish group is associated with the 
“schools” of the other nationalities as a characteristic member, 
the more so, as its chief sphere of activity has been and still is the 
creation and furtherance of a national opera. What Richard 
Wagner was to Germany, Debussy to France, verismo (Leoncavallo, 
Mascagni, Puccini) to Italy, Mussorgsky and Rimsky-Korsakoff 
to Russia, is embodied for the Czechs in Smetana and his con- 
tinuators, Dvorak and later writers, and is moulded to-day in 
markedly personal and original fashion by LeoS Janééek. He 
ranks as the leading representative of Czechish music at the 
present time,’ and this, above all, because of his essential tempera- 
ment, so deeply rooted in the nature of his peculiar folk, so 
pervaded by its traditional lore, which he treats -with rare 
originality. Besides this, Jandééek is first and foremost an opera- 
composer, so that his creative activity finds freest expression 
in a field that affords abundant possibilities for developing the 
national element in music through the medium of characters, 
situations, plot, staging, through an individual psychological 
attitude toward the world, and toward the problems presented 
by the subject-matter of the play, and, not least, through the 
music itself. As striking examples for the truth of the above, 
from the not too remote past, consider the case of Italian verismo, 
or that of Richard Wagner. 

It is, of course, not easy to compress an artistic phenomenon 
of such original stamp as Jandéek in general formulas, or to classify 
it historically. But a few characteristic traits may give an idea 
of his personality and what he has accomplished. 

In no case can the Man and the Artist be regarded as two 
wholly separate entities; this is peculiarly true of Janééek. This 


1This article was written before Janacek had died on August 13, 1928. 
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sturdy, thick-set man with the dark, sparkling eyes and sunny, 
kindly countenance safeguards within his soul an exquisite tender- 
ness, an extraordinary sensibility, for all living things, for the whole 
realm of Nature. It is the susceptibility of an innocent heart 
whose spontaneous feeling is yet unspoiled, and wholly free from 
superfine intellectualism and the decadence of over-refined nerves. 

Jandéek is the child of a healthy peasant stock. His native 
village, Huevaldy, where he was born in 1854, lies in Moravia, a 
rich and fruitful province, the home of a simple and vigorous race. 
These people are tenaciously rooted in their native soil, and bear 
transplantation only in rare instances. Jandéek himself seems 
part and parcel of this primitive nature of his homeland. No 
one else knows it as he does; he knows not only its outward vesture, 
the habits, the usages, the music of his compatriots, he knows 
their hidden vital impulses, the invisible backgrounds of the 
pettiest everyday doings, he knows the rhythm and the melody 
of their speech, and he understands the voices of the animal 
world. The phenomenon of melody in speech was early to become 
the object of his intense and systematic study. Of this he says: 

I listen to the gnat and the fly, to the melancholy melody of the 
owl. . My notations of human speech-melodies are increasing. I 
marvel at the thousandfold phenomena of rhythm in the realms of light, 


color and matter, and my tone renews its youth in the eternal springtide 
of ever-youthful Nature. 


And regarding his personal observations he tells us: 


I have secretly taken note of the converse of passers-by, have ob- 
served their facial expression and their gestures, remarked the surround- 
ings where the conversation took place, the company present, the hour, 
daylight or twilight, cold or warmth. In the melodies noted I found the 
reflection of all this. How many variations of the speech-motive of one 
and the same word have I thus met with! Here it was glowing and 
flexible, there it was hard and poignant. But I divined in the speech- 
motive something yet far profounder, something not plain to view, I 
sensed in the melody secret workings of the mind—now sadness, now a 
flash of joy, a sudden decision, a doubt, and much else. In a word, I 
felt the psychic elements embodied in the melody. 


These are the words of one who is seeking for the truth, 
who would be altogether true in his own art, and who searches 
after truth where it is to be found unalloyed, at its simplest and 
purest, in the soul of the humbler classes. 

The first precipitate of Jand4éek’s researches in the melody 
of speech was his best-known opera Jenufa (Her Foster-Daughter), 
written during the period 1896-1903. The plot, after a drama by 
Gabriele Preiss, is a story from the peasant-life of his province; 
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the motives are simple, reflecting the psychic processes of the people 
and showing the conflicts of these people in an animated dramatic 
action wherein a criminal case occupies a central position. Two 
brothers are courting the same maiden, who favors Stewa, the 
elder brother, whereas the younger, Laca, worships the beloved 
Jenufa from afar. Jenufa has been betrayed by Stewa, and carries 
his child beneath her heart; but he grows daily more and more 
distant and makes up to other maidens, so that she is alone and 
helpless in her extreme need. Jenufa and her step-mother are in 
despair; before them yawns an abyss that they, the best family 
in their village, see no way to bridge. But now the highly respected 
wife of the church-warden, Jenufa’s foster-mother, takes a hand 
in the affair. She carries off the child and throws it into the 
brook, fully convinced that in so doing she is guiltless and blame- 
less before God and the deserted girl, because through her deed 
Jenufa’s future with Laca is assured. And she surrenders herself 
voluntarily to the judges, and avows her crime before the people 
after the child’s corpse has been found in the water on the very 
day of Jenufa’s wedding with Laca. So now the twain, purged 
and chastened, find happiness in their love, “that God Himself, 
the Lord, hath blessed.” 

This opera marks a commanding height among Jandéek’s 
works. The musical structure of the composition is conditioned 
by observance of the speech-melody. By this we do not mean, 
however, that the opera resembles, as it were, a mosaic formed of 
minute particles of melody; the speech-motive is, rather, always 
the germ-cell, we might say the kernel, the moving principle of 
each melodic idea, whose development proceeds according to 
purely musical laws. Hence there are evolved finished forms 
that remotely remind us of the old “opera in numbers,” the more 
so because Jandééek avoids the employment of leading-motives 
in the Wagnerian sense. A “‘finished”’ segment of this sort is, 
for example, the chorus “Jedes Paar muss in Leiden” (Every 
pair must in suff’ring); also the spirited “Recruit Song,” Jenufa’s 
Prayer, and many others. In this connection it should be noted 
that Jandéek eschews throughout the use of folk-songs or folk- 
dances already in being, or parts of them, in his operas. His 
sensitive artist-soul revolts against such violation of the freedom 
of these wild-flowers of popular art. In this point his consistency 
goes so far, that he made away with one of his early works, the 
one-act opera Roman-Anfang, simply because strains from existing 
folk-songs were utilized in it. And for all that, Jandéek is one of 
the ablest connoisseurs, collectors and arrangers of the folk-music 
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of his native land. Max Brod observes, in his monograph on our 
artist: “Jandéek studies the folk-song, not for the sake of some 
exotic effect that he might utilize in his art; for in its vital principle 
that art is a growth of the same soil whence the folk-song springs.” 
Herein Jandtek is at one with Smetana, who likewise refrains 
from “quoting” folk-songs, his melodies being rather born of the 
true folk-spirit and only later accepted as folk-songs. 

Certain finely differentiated nuances of tone and, altogether, 
the cosmopolitan cut of the Jenufa music, seem to hint at French 
influences, possibly Debussy. They afford a refreshing contrast to 
the often robust naturalism of Janaééek’s musical diction, in which 
he approaches Mussorgsky. Jenufa has already become interna- 
tionally known, having been brought out in Prague, Vienna, Berlin 
and New York (at the Metropolitan Opera); nor does this exhaust 
the list of cities into whose operatic repertory it has been received. 

The style of Jenufa is retained, on broad lines, in the other 
operas by Jandéek. In affinity with the spirit of The Foster- 
daughter is his next large stage-work, Katia Kabanovd (1919-21). 
In this opera the motif of a woman’s tragic destiny, of one who 
accepts the burden of guilt although really innocent in the higher 
sense of the word, and who finally gives herself up to trial, is made 
the leading subject of the action. The scene of the play is Russia, 
on the banks of the Volga. Katia is the wife of a weakly, insig- 
nificant man, while she herself is a woman of vivid imagination, 
haunted by unsatisfied longings and romantic dreams that are 
never fulfilled. But in their home neither he nor she wields 
authority, but Katia’s spiteful mother-in-law, old Kabanicha, 
a typically tyrannical and heartless person. The young wife obeys 
an elementary necessity when, in her husband’s absence, she 
yields herself to the congenial urbanite Boris, who rejoices her 
with blissful hours. But Katia’s soul is already too sorely 
enslaved; worn out by her repugnant surroundings, she succumbs 
to a sense of guilt and ends her life in the Volga. The music of 
this opera, whose plot is taken from a drama by Ostrowski, over- 
passes that of Jenufa by another step; the technique of the speech- 
melody is further developed, with the result that forcibly declaimed 
parlando passages make their appearance, the “finished” forms are 
rarer, and the orchestra takes on increased expressional significance, 
with occasional suggestions of leading-motives. Hitherto the 
opera has been produced in Prague, Briinn, Cologne and Berlin. 

An excursion into the genre of satire is the two-part fantastic 
opera Ausfliige des Herrn Brouéek (Excursions of Mr. Brouéek), 
the book freely adapted from Svatopluk Cech. In point of time 
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it belongs between Jenufa and Katia Kabanovd, and may be 
regarded as an essay by Jandéek to test his powers in the domain 
of farce. The work is a mixture of jest, burlesque, irony, and 
(if you will) philosophy. Mr. Brouéek is a plain, honest citizen 
of Prague, unworried by problems, who one day has the mishap, 
while tipsy, to fall into an empty wine-cask, whereupon he is beset 
by wondrous dreams. First of all he finds himself on the moon 
among an uproarious company of artists, whose apparent aim 
it is to bewilder Mr. Brouéek’s unsophisticated mind by all 
manner of mad pranks and philosophical wrangles. In Part II 
Brouéek is confronted by the Hussite warriors, and now his 
discomfiture is even greater than among the poets, painters and 
musicians. When he is about to be dragged to the stake and 
burned—for we are still in the midst of the fifteenth century— 
he awakes in his cask with heavy head and weary limbs. In this 
opera we find clever and witty passages, remotely reminding us 
by their burlesque tone of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi. On the 
whole, however, it labors under a certain vis inertia, and possibly 
embarrassment, as well, so that it sometimes fails to do justice 
to the text. In the Hussite scene Janééek withstands the natural 
temptation to employ ancient authentic melodies of that sect, 
preferring to speak his own, unmodified language. 

Of broad conception is the subject of another dramatic 
work, the animal-opera Vom klugen Fiichslein (The Clever Fox). 
Here all is symbolic—a play, as it were, of Life and Death and 
eternal regeneration. The action of the piece is well-nigh negli- 
gible; it is the tragedy of a mother-fox that suffers for her offspring 
and perishes; everything is elevated to the plane of the symbol 
and parable. In this work Janééek makes his profession of faith 
in the great Pan; in it ali things become vocal, the forest animals, 
the trees, the flowers, and we are reminded of Gustav Mahler, 
who provided the several movements of his Third Symphony with 
headings like ‘““What the flowers tell me,”’ or “What the animals 
tell me.” In the foreground of the composition stand pantomimic 
scenes, for whose illustration Jandéek has at his disposition a scale 
of the most finely graded rhythms. His inventive faculty displays, 
more especially in the dances, an elemental power that is rooted 
in the nature of his race and is an immediate outgrowth of its 
folk-music. One receives the impression that Jan4éek is drawing 
from the depths of his communion with Nature, that forms a 
mighty motive power in his creative work. 

Only a short time ago his latest operatic work, Die Sache 
Makropulos (The Makropulos Affair), had its premiére in Briinn. 
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In this piece, as in Brouéek, Jandéek departs from the naturalistic 
environment of his earlier genre-operas (Jenufa, Katia), and 
sets to music a fantastic play adapted from Karel Capek’s comedy 
of the same name. In the central point of the action stands a 
woman, Emilia Marty (recte Elena Makropulos), who has already 
lived 350 years, the victim of an experiment with an elixir vite 
of which her own father, court-physician to Kaiser Rudolph II, 
was the discoverer. Through three acts replete with dramatic 
verve the life-story of Emilia Marty unfolds before us. A demonic 
personality, irradiant in her indestructible youth and beauty, and 
none the less life-weary and lonesome, a stranger to joy, bringing 
only disaster to those around her, her sole desire is to die, to 
escape this eternal, mysterious death in life. Her sole hope of 
salvation, however, hinges on the “Sache Makropulos,” a tiny 
packet wherein is concealed the riddle of her existence. Not 
until this packet shall be got rid of and annihilated, can Elena 
Makropulos die. 

This opera is undoubtedly Jand4éek’s maturest work, even 
if it lacks the charmful melody of Jenufa and the spontaneous 
dance-rhythms of Katia. For the present it marks distinctly, in 
the course of his development, a goal of endeavor that can hardly 
be overpassed. In the Sache Makropulos Jandéek’s idiom of 
the faithful imitation of the speech-motive is carried out to its 
ultimate conclusion; the flow of his recitative is almost unbroken, 
save now and then for two or three measures in cantabile style. 
Whereas in Jenufa the speech-motive (as explained above) was 
merely the germinal idea on which the melody was built up, the 
declamatory snatch of melody has now become an end in itself. 
And so we meet with a variegated succession of little particles of 
melody (now really resembling a mosaic), yet held together in 
unity of effect by the freely handled ground-designs of the orches- 
tra. In the orchestra, too, may occasionally be found melodic 
passages of broader design, always employed for the purpose of 
dramatic enhancement; e¢.g., in the Prelude and at the close of 
Act I, in the death-scene, etc. Noteworthy here, again, are 
suggestions of leading motives, though these play a very sub- 
ordinate part. 

At the present time the aging composer is working on a 
new opera founded on Dostojewski’s “Memoirs Written in a 
Death-house.” The libretto, written by Jandééek himself, presents 
a series of the terrifying realistic frescoes that depict the existence 
of those condemned to forced labor in Siberia. What Janééek now 
seeks to express in music is the kinship of every human being to 
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God, the divine spark that persists in every individual, however 
depraved and debased. As in Jenufa and Katia, there opens 
before the beholder a perspective of an all-forgiving goodness; 
and this goodness, that Jan4éek himself experiences and dispenses 
in such abundant measure, endows him with the capacity not 
simply to illustrate in music the forlorn despondency of these 
prison-pictures, but to raise them into a medium, as it were, of 
metaphysical significance and transfiguration.—This work will 
probably be produced for the first time toward the end of 1928. 

Besides the operas already enumerated, Jan4éek has written 
others; but all of them have been laid aside or destroyed. We 
have mentioned the youthful work Roman-Anfang, and the opera 
Gazidina Roba met with a similar fate. There is also a three-act 
piece, Schicksal (Destiny), that lies finished in manuscript, but 
unproduced. And another early work, Sarka, is also finished, 
but has never been brought out by reason of misunderstandings 
with the librettist. 

One characteristic of Jan4éek’s course of development is 
his striving after a dramatic realism deriving from his intent 
observation of natural phenomena and becoming more and more 
outspoken. Whereas in his earlier operas, like Sarka, exuberant 
lyricism preponderates, the later works depart further and further 
from this style. His studies in speech-melody brought to light 
an incalculable host of dramatic microcosms, that led to an ever- 
increasing disintegration of the cantabile melody and _ finally 
subverted it altogether. The successive phases of this evolutionary 
process are represented by the operas Sarka, Jenufa, Katia and 
Makropulos. 

With regard to choice of subject it is a striking fact that 
Jandéek’s artistic sympathies always turn to some woman per- 
secuted by fate, yet inwardly pure (the sole exception is found 
in Brouéek). All his operatic plots are theatrically effective in 
the best sense of the term, without seeking after cheap successes. 
The visible action is animated, always presenting some phase of 
apprehensible, material life, having no concern with psychological 
subtleties, or with any modern neurosis as an end in itself. In 
Jenufa and Katia are depicted simple human vicissitudes, in whose 
primitiveness Jandéek discovers elements of greatness and of 
universal application. In Broudek there is the exotic element of 
the moon-people, contrasted with the inhabitants onearth. Inthe 
Fox-opera we hear the mysterious stirring and striving of Nature, 
and witness the entrances of the animals and their pantomimic 
ensembles. In the Sache Makropulos it is the confrontation of 
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two worlds, the past and the present, that inspired the musical 
illustrations. 

Among all Jandéek’s compositions the operas occupy the 
most prominent place. Besides these, his chief creations are 
choral works, equally alive with dramatic emotion. There is 
also a series of instrumental pieces, more particularly chamber- 
music. Moreover, he has made his mark as a teacher, as founder 
of the Briinn Conservatory (in the garden-villa of which he leads 
a life of strict retirement), and as a theorist, he being the author 
of a highly original text-book on “The Construction and Con- 
nection of Chords.” 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 
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THE UNDULATIONS OF TECHNIQUE 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


elementary condition, without the employment of some sort 

of technique. Nature supplies us with an innate modicum 
of technical ability which in the most primary matters, in the 
crooning of the baby and the singing and whistling of the small 
boy, is developed by practice alone. In the more conscious and 
more highly developed states of expression this technique becomes 
the subject of scientific investigation and organisation. No artist, 
in whatever subject he expresses himself, has attained real emi- 
nence, has become what we call “‘a great artist,” without a con- 
siderable technique, and where his technique has failed him it 
has generally happened that his inspiration has also failed him. 
It is not without interest that music, the most spontaneous of all 
the arts, has given rise to more discussion and more scientific 
investigation regarding its technique than almost any other of the 
arts. 

Perhaps its universality has something to do with this, while 
the nature of its technique certainly lends itself to discussion 
without leading to any very definite conclusions. This, combined 
with the ease with which a certain amount of practical ability 
may be achieved, has led to it being practised by scientists in 
their times of relaxation to a far greater extent than the other 
arts. We rarely find a chemist who is a painter or even an ama- 
teur of paintings, though his own profession makes it necessary 
he should study the nature of the materials used by the painter. 
Chemists who are musicians, on the other hand, are quite frequent, 
and their highly developed analytical sense makes them in most 
cases excellent technicians of the constructive side of the art. 
This has been the case in all ages, and it is the analytical aspect 
of music that has varied in such a way from time to time as to 
give rise to what we can call the undulations of technique; the 
rise and fall of interest in those subjects which demand an intel- 
lectual, rather than emotional, capacity with the consequent rise 
and fall of the ability to exercise the emotional capacity. 

Let us be quite clear as to what we mean by the word tech- 
nique, for it is one that is frequently misunderstood and mis- 
applied. 


I’: is impossible to practise any art, in whatsoever crude and 
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Technique is not merely, and sometimes not at all, the mechan- 
ical agility of mind or limbs which results in a sure and rapid 
execution of certain kinds of art-work. It is the means employed 
by intelligent beings for making effective for their own purposes 
the raw material provided by nature and for making more effec- 
tive the work of their predecessors. The difference between the 
mechanics of an art and its technique is often far from being an 
evident one; but it may generally be said that mechanics can, as 
a rule, be acquired without any feeling for the higher qualities of 
such art, while for the acquisition of technique at least a modicum 
of such feeling is necessary. Technique is the soul, but not the 
spirit, of an art; for art, like human nature itself, is tripartite; so 
that it may be said that its spiritual essence is the emotion which 
inspires it or which it expresses; the higher part of its physical 
nature, that is its soul or its intelligence, is its technique and the 
lower part of its physical nature is its mechanism. Daniel Gregory 
Mason, in an article in Tuk Musicat QuaRTERLY (October 1926) 
has said that “Technique, in short, is a personal adventure, and 
must be so conceived in order to be successfully pursued.” The 
varying degrees of this conception have resulted in the rise and 
fall of the general condition of technique; a rise to the greatest 
heights when the art is ripe for some great development or for 
the appearance of some great genius, and a fall to the depths of 
mere mechanical construction and reproduction when personal 
vitality has been lacking. 

No doubt there was some sort of agreeable noise-making 
before Jubal became “‘the father of all such as handle the harp 
and organ,” and before Orpheus tamed gods and brutes and melted 
rocks with his music; and it was the personal conception of tech- 
nique that made their work something vital, something more than 
a mere copy of what others had done. The copyists of those 
early times simply repeated the pleasant sounds they had heard 
from others; Jubal and Orpheus developed their technique and 
became musicians. In other words, the technique of the copyist 
is the lowest type of technique, that of the creator the highest. 

In the earliest times of which we have any historical record, 
so far as we can trace the methods and reasons of those times, the 
sole aim of technique was that of assisting tradition by imposing 
on the memories of pupils and disciples the melodies or motives 
taught to them by their elders and leaders. Even to-day, after 
thousands of years of development of our melodic memory, we 
employ methods of aiding that memory which we pass on to our 
friends and neighbours or which, if we are a little more business- 
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like than others, we tabulate and issue at a price as an infallible 
system. We may be quite sure, therefore, that before neumes 
came into existence, some sort of methods were employed which 
helped the learner to realise and remember the form of a melody. 
In spite of this, as from time to time one generation or another 
succumbed to the temptation to neglect the study of technique, 
such traditions became confused and befouled, so that they were 
in constant need of purification and strengthening. Predecessors 
of Ambrose and Gregory would arise (indistinct records of some 
of them still remain) who by insisting on the proper use of tech- 
nique, by enforcing the old rules or by bringing into force new 
rules, placed the art on a renewed and improved basis that incor- 
porated the best of contemporary innovations and suppressed the 
less good ones. 

We see a common basis of mnemonic technique spread over 
long ages in the Psalms of the Old Testament, in the songs intro- 
duced into the plays of Shakespeare and others, and in some of 
the early Protestant “Psalm Books.” This is the employment of 
headings given to such psalms and songs which are the names of 
certain melodies or which reminded the singers of such melodies. 
The Jews in pre-Christian times did not use any notation for 
writing down the melodies but depended upon a well and jealously 
preserved tradition, a tradition which those who possessed it were 
bound under pain of both civil and ecclesiastical censure, and 
sometimes of physical punishment, to pass on to those entitled to 
receive it. 

On this subject a quotation from a little book, La Musique 
chez les Juifs, by Ernest David, although written more than half 
a century ago, is worth making. It helps us to realise the kind 
of technique then in force and the elementary state of music which 
made such technique what it was: 

Everything authorises us to believe that the Jews played and sang 
only in unison and in the octave. The instruments sustained the voices, 
carrying the identical air, or else, according to certain authors, alternating 
with them in ritournelle style, that is, if their instruments were capable 
of so doing, which I do not believe. As to a simultaneous harmony of 
sounds, one of the necessities of modern tonality, it is certain that the 
Hebrews knew nothing of it; the structure of their instruments was 
against it, and if we are to judge by Oriental music in general, which 
must have numerous points of resemblance with that of our ancestors, 
we become convinced that they had neither an idea of harmony, as we 
understand it, nor of a musical notation. Neither the Egyptians, nor 
any other Semite people, incidentally, knew more; in any event nothing 
exists to show that they did. It is supposed that they employed certain 
expressions to indicate that a poem, a psalm or a canticle was to be 
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sung to such and such an air. This opinion is shared by M. Libermann, 
the Grand Rabbi of Nancy, who has been kind enough to write me as 
follows, in reply to a letter questioning him anent this point: 

“It is probable,” says he, “that our ancestors, unlike ourselves, 
lacked the means of setting down music by notes or signs of some kind, 
with whose aid it might have been transmitted and preserved. It is 
possible that a citation from the Talmud may furnish us with a hint in 
this connection. In Joma’s treatise, at the end of the third chapter, 
a certain Ben Levy comes into question, and is roundly censured for not 
having been willing to teach a certain pleasing period (probably a rou- 
lade), which he knew how to phrase in singing the canticles. Now, if 
the art of noting down the tones, the roulades and the grace-notes of 
the periods had been known, the much-desired melody which he alone 
was able to produce could not have been lost, in spite of his absolute 
refusal to reveal its secret. The Levites, his contemporaries, who ad- 
mired him, would surely have endeavoured to fix it, and would in the 
end have found some more or less satisfactory way of imitating or 
reproducing it.” 


We are not able to trace the differences in these early periods 
between the times when technique per se was paramount, and 
those when the esthetic and artistic or emotional elements pre- 
vailed because, except for an occasional remark as to the emotional 
effect of an individual work or an individual performance, all 
records deal with the technical or, worse still, the mechanical 
development. 

In this connection it must be remembered that technique 
comes from practice and therefore, with rare exceptions, precedes 
theory. To-day we acquire much of our technique in the first 
instance from the study of theory, so much so that surprise is 
often expressed that certain composers have never “learnt” orches- 
tration but have acquired their high skill in that branch of music 
by the practical methods of playing in orchestra or of reading and 
conducting scores. Yet this is surely the most direct and effica- 
cious method, and that of learning from books or from professors 
is at the best a means of saving time by supplementing the direct 
method and at the worst a makeshift. The direct method is the 
ancient one and endured for thousands of years before the other 
was sufficiently developed as to be generally recognised. 

There must also have been some sort of technique of per- 
formance among the ancient Israelites which made those who 
possessed it most highly the most emotionally effective in their 
music. We read not so much that David played well and with 
expression as that he was a “cunning player,” “cunning in play- 
ing”; that is, he possessed a technique superior to that of his 
contemporaries. Without that technique he would have been the 
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ordinary shepherd boy improvvisatore; with it he became the 
“sweet singer of Israel.” It was this same cunning player who 
organised the technique of the musicians of his nation so as to 
form bands, which were still further developed by his wise son, 
Solomon, for the dedication of the Temple. David, however, was 
the technician who made the fine music of the later time possible. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that the technique of an 
art rises in proportion as the art itself is applied to a practical 
purpose, that is, proportionately to the nature of that purpose. 
I know this is entirely contrary to the views of many of the most 
capable and renowned artists who in theory still hold to the ideals 
of “‘art for Art’s sake,” though they have discarded the term for 
others more modern. Is a fine art a useless art? Is applied art 
a deterioration of Art? The whole of the history of art in any 
form denies this. To whatever period we turn we find that 
progress in the technique of an art has been made when artists 
have applied their talents to finding ways of making the art more 
useful, more applicable to some purpose; to worship, to edifica- 
tion, to decoration, to practical architecture, to bodily exercise. 
So I repeat that the technique of an art rises in proportion as the 
art is applied to a practical purpose. A march cannot, by reason 
of its simplicity, demand very great technique, though such 
demand may be increased if the music played is to encourage two 
different bodies of men, one marching along a smooth road and 
the other stumbling along broken ground. (The purely musical 
forms growing out of the march are a different matter and may, 
though it is not often that they do, demand quite an elaborate 
technique.) Singing birds develop their technique considerably at 
mating times because their song then has to fulfil the object of 
attracting and satisfying the chosen companion and in some subtle 
way of determining whether the one chosen is the one intended 
by nature. So also, in days contemporary with or prior to those 
of the Bible stories, music developed technically among other 
nations than the Hebrews owing to its application to the working 
of magic, to the inspiration of fighting men or the laudation of 
kings and heroes. “The belief in the efficacy of magic,” says 
Jules Combarieu, “‘is one of the most important facts in the history 
of all civilisations . . . the first singers were not artists who 
appealed to the imagination of a chosen few, but experts whom 
the individual or the social group called in on all occasions of 
difficulty.” 

Exactly what direction the technique of this magic-working 
music would take is not evident, but it is certain that without a 
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fairly high development it would not only be ineffective but would 
fail to deceive even willing dupes. One cannot become even an 
imitation expert without either a technique in the subject one 
professes or in that of deceiving others. This technique in a large 
number of cases was that of the voice, even possibly that of what 
to-day we commonly call voice-production for, according to an 
authority on ancient Egyptian funeral ceremonies, 


it is the voice that seeks afar the Invisibles summoned, and makes real 
the necessary objects. Every one of the sounds it emits has a peculiar 
power which escapes the notice of the common run of mortals, but 
which is known to and made use of by the adepts. One note irritates, 
appeases or summons the spirits; another acts on the bodies. By 
combining the two are discovered those melodies which the magicians 
intone in the course of their evocations. But as every one has its pecu- 
liar force, great care must be taken not to change their order or substi- 
tute one for the other. By doing this one would expose oneself to the 
greatest misfortunes. (Maspéro, Etudes de mythologie et d’archéologie 
égyptiennes, Tome I, p. 106.) 


Surely this is Technique on the crest of a wave of considerable 
magnitude! 

Similar to this is the technique of wailing, known to the Jews 
and to the Kelts. On this single subject of how the technique of 
wailing or keening has risen and ebbed, a whole treatise could be 
prepared. The remnants still to be found in the West of Scotland 
and Ireland are simple, often crude, though sometimes of rare 
beauty. The short examples which are provided, for instance, by 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser in her collections of Hebridean folk-songs, 
are simple dirges of no great social significance, but they suggest 
something of what, very much elaborated and sung by profes- 
sional leaders with a group of amateur followers, often family 
mourners or neighbours knowing the words, music and customary 
action with their full significance, they are the remains. As these 
wails or keens were in part traditional and in part extempore 
no little skill was required in leading and performing them, which 
skill was acquired by learning rules and principles most of which 
have been since forgotten, though unconsciously, it is probable, 
we still apply some of them to the composition and performance 
of modern music. 

The form of technique most readily acquired, that acquired 
by the nations least advanced in art-culture, is that relating to 
rhythm. We are constantly told by travellers in remote regions 
of the perfect regularity of rhythm employed by workers in savage 
countries, the absolute repetition of movement and sound as well 
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as undisturbed routine, some of which is accompanied by music 
and some performed in silence. The mere fact that there is 
repetition of identical movements and identical sounds, that the 
movements and rhythmic repetition in the music are precise, 
means that at least there is the idea or intention of technique, 
even though it may be of the most elementary character. It is 
a very primitive kind of technique, but the perfection with 
which it is carried out raises it higher. It is also the same kind 
of technique which plays an important part in expression of many 
highly-developed musical works. The technique of rhythm makes 
much of the expressiveness of Handel’s “Messiah” and of Brahms’ 
first Symphony just as surely as it makes the expressiveness of the 
Morse Code. When that technique becomes automatic and noth- 
ing but automatic, as it does in certain kinds of work, it rises to 
the top of a wave and, unsupported by anything more substantial, 
quickly falls and breaks in comparative uselessness. 

Greek musicians were very interested in acquiring a technique, 
but many of their efforts seem to have been purely theoretical 
and philosophical. Their philosophical definitions of the modes 
were made in attempts to acquire such technique, for the one 
object they had in view was that of making music express psycho- 
logical states or emotions and of arousing or appealing to such 
emotions. How low Greek musical technique was at the era of 
the great writers and philosophers may be gathered from Plato’s 
censure of any attempt to make music alone, that is without the 
human voice, on the ground that such music producés a psophos 
theriodes, an inarticulate sound unworthy of the attention of 
human beings. Aristotle showed the low technical ability of the 
singers when he said that for the accompaniment of the voice, the 
flute is better than the lyre because the flute “can more easily 
cover up the singers’ mistakes!” 

At the extreme pole in this matter were our own ancestors, 
the Angles, Danes, Saxons and other Germanic tribes who were 
essentially and entirely practical men. Not for them the working 
out of a philosophy of music. Music they must have, for had 
they ignored it their lives would not have been so effective as they 
were. They must sing before, during and after the fight, and at 
least some of them must be masters of music, bards and minstrels 
capable of inventing new tunes or adapting old ones, of making 
their voices heard amid the tumult of the fight or the social 
gathering in such a way as would impress the words of their song 
or its inspiriting character on the warriors and move them not 
only during hearing but also in later recollection. The technique 
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acquired and developed by the men of such races was, therefore, 
one purely and simply of practice. Whether it was superior or 
inferior to that evolved from the discussions of Pythagoras and 
Aristoxenus, or even of Plato and Socrates, is a question upon 
which volumes could be written without arriving at a definite 
answer. It is the old and ever-present question of whether music 
is a popular or an esoteric art, a question which makes on one 
side a large number of artistic snobs and on the other an equally 
large number of insufficiently developed performers and listeners. 
One thing may be said for the earliest of the snob group, for 
Aristoxenus and his followers. They seem very definitely to have 
given rise to one of the first and one of the greatest of these waves 
of technique. They recognised that it was not the apparent effort, 
the great show of the difficulty of performance (then a besetting 
sin of artists), that made a work or a performance a great one 
technically, but the ease and refinement that come only from 
complete and, because of its completeness, half-conscious control. 
It is curious to notice that from the very beginning of our musical 
history the rise of technique has come from the supposed decline 
of the art, and Aristoxenus himself says that “since the theatres 
have become completely barbarised’—that is, by those whose 
display was greater than their technique—‘‘and since music has 
become entirely ruined and vulgar, we, being but a few, will recall 
to our minds, sitting by ourselves, what music once was.” 

The pursuit of technique for its own sake during the earlier 
Greek period probably, one may even say almost certainly, carried 
the wave beyond its staying power, so that it overtopped itself 
and fell. Similarly also in the later days of the medieval guilds, 
the days when the Meistersingers were still a power in Europe, the 
Beckmessers forced the wave of technique to its utmost height so 
that again it broke and fell. 

Nor have these breakings of the wave been confined to those 
periods which are now purely historical. We have seen another 
during the last half-century, when the technique of a century and 
a half of tradition was for a while considered the one object of a 
musician’s aims with the consequence that there came a body of 
young men, some of them with much that was good to say, who 
have thrown technique to the winds, some of whom have acquired 
a technique themselves but have refused to make use of it, and 
some of whom have not taken the trouble to acquire any consider- 
able technique at all. 

When we turn to the beginning of the Christian Era we find 
little reference to the technical aspects of music. The art had 
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arrived at a certain state of practical completeness so that those 
who did not accept or did not come into contact with Christianity 
continued in the old, declining, way and the Christians themselves 
made only such small adaptations of Jewish and Greek music as 
were absolutely necessary for their purposes. They, or those of 
them who had to take the lead in musical matters, had just 
sufficient technical ability to do this and were too much concerned 
about other matters, with saving or giving up their lives, to trouble 
about the development of a new technique or a new art. New 
music developed slowly but surely, but it was not until it sank 
into a kind of decadence that questions of technique began to 
arise. With the falling off of standards of performance came the 
question of the composition or arrangement of new works which 
would restore and maintain the previous better standards. One 
great aim of technique, whether of performance or of composition, 
since the days when music was a rudimentary outburst of emotion, 
has been that of bringing about unity—unity, that is unanimity, 
in execution, or unity in design. Such unity is necessary in 
composition not only for making the work itself beautiful and 
significant, but also for the more utilitarian object of securing 
adequate performance. Not that composers and technicians, or 
even theorists and historians, have always been conscious of this. 
In most cases they have had but a single idea; that, on the part of 
composers, of creating some new beauty or some expression of new 
significance or of exercising their ingenuity, or that, on the part 
of the theorists, of discovering such new beauty or method of 
expression. 

In studying the history of musical technique we cannot help 
being struck with the curious effect of the sudden rise in most 
cases of the wave of technical study, the quick development of 
the use of a new technique compared with its slow decline. The 
period of Pope Gregory the Great was one of such rapid ascents 
for which he was himself partly, but only partly, responsible. 
With his friends Leander, the priestly ambassador of Spain, and 
Eulogios, a Greek Bishop who acted as host when all three were 
living in Byzantium, Gregory studied the methods of East and 
West, learning from the others the methods employed in their 
own countries, so that when he returned to Rome he was able to 
apply his knowledge to the direction of the Schola Cantorum and 
to the writing of those treatises which placed the music of the 
Church of his day on a solid basis. By his efforts, supported by 
those of his friends and subordinates, the new system, which was 
in reality a new technique built up on the remains of several older 
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ones, came into being in a period of time so short for such a pur- 
pose that one may almost describe it as sudden. This particular 
technique has not yet entirely passed away, though it has varied 
considerably in the fourteen centuries which have elapsed since 
it was instituted. It remained constant for a period probably ten 
times as long as that which was required to develop it. Similarly, 
the technique which developed the canon into the fugue and so 
into the general substance of the early classical forms, sprang up 
quickly in the seventeenth century and already has endured for 
three centuries when it begins to show signs of becoming merged 
in that which is rising to-day. 

One great aim of technique in music, which is the supreme if 
not the only really communal art, is, as I have already said, that 
of achieving unity in its rendering. We have seen how in the 
early ages it was used in producing massed singing and playing. 
In this, however, it was the massing of many voices or instru- 
ments, all with the single object of performing in the most impres- 
sive way the tunes provided by tradition or developed from tra- 
dition by a single master or a group of experts. Composers, such 
as they were, and arrangers provided one idea to be carried out; 
they aimed at no personal expression, nor did they provide any 
opening for the expression of the individualities of the performers. 
Theory in these early days not infrequently anticipated practice 
because the theorists had not the necessary technique for putting 
their theories into practice. This is sometimes the case even 
to-day, but then it is generally concerned with more abstract 
matters than was the case a few centuries ago. In the thirteenth 
century, for instance, the use of thirds and sixths was permitted 
in theory, but they were known as “imperfect”? consonants or 
concords, and it was not until later that the technique of harmony- 
writing advanced sufficiently for these intervals to become an 
integral part of instrumental and choral music. This particular 
period was one of theories, when technique was in a trough of 
more or less considerable depth which was to be succeeded by a 
rise and a crest of corresponding height in the blossomtime of the 
Netherlands, English and Italian schools. 

This low technical character of a theoretical period is well- 
defined by S. van Milligen, the well-known Dutch musicologist, in 
his useful but bulky and portentous work, Ontwikkelingsgang der 
muziek van de oudheid tot onze tijd. ‘The Florentines,” he says, 
“had opened new ways, but these attempts would have been 
nipped in the bud if the new science and the works born out of it 
had not been transformed by a gifted composer into artistic deeds. 
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This man was found in Monteverde.”’ In Germany and the 
Netherlands at this time we see the practical experiments of 
Sweelinck and Reincken supported by the theories of Pretorius, 
while in England the “Fancies” and inventions in which every 
cerebral writer indulged, were being transformed into a solid tech- 
nique by composers like Bull, Dowland, Weelkes and Gibbons. It 
was a period which has inspired Pierre Laserre to a fine enthusiasm 
in his essay on La Philosophie du Gott musical: 


It is a remarkable thing, that up to the end of the sixteenth century, 
human individuality did not find expression in music. Greek monody 
was choral in character. Liturgic monody, as I already have remarked, 
was altogether impersonal with regard to expression. The choruses of 
the sixteenth century were the finest of sociable diversions. It is in the 
opera, just born, an Italian creation, that the individual begins to sing 
on his own hook, and to express in tone the most personal movements 
of his soul. Monteverde, one of the most powerful spirits ever revealed 
in musical art, carries the musical delivery of the passions to a pitch of 
energy, subtlety and acuteness which none, so it seems to me, have 
since equalled. This innovation, which opened tremendous vistas, 
exerted a most rapid and powerful repercussion on materia musica. 
The function of harmony took the first place. Solo song, for all its 
turns are so closely modeled on nature, cannot express enough; it must 
avail itself of the aid of the unheard expressive force latent in the simul- 
taneous aggregation of sounds; in “chords,” to use the popular term, 
for a chord is expressive only by reason of the place where it occurs, 
that is to say, in view of its relation with the chords or combinations 
of tones which precede and follow it. Musical treatises in general give 
Monteverde the honour of having been the first to dare sound the chord 
of the dominant seventh without preparation. This detail of attribution 
might be discussable were one to take it in an extremely literal sense. 
Taken in a broader way it is truth itself. 


Still more remarkable it seems to me is the fact that with the 
development of individual personal interpretation, with the allo- 
cation to individuals of réles in which they could express their 
own emotions or present their ideas of the emotions which gave 
rise to the music, came also the supreme wave of technique, the 
wave that lifted it to a position where the achievement of its aim 
of unification was not only possible to a greater degree than ever 
before but inevitable. A sort of unity, even a kind of unity in 
diversity, was achieved by the great Church composers of the 
earlier periods, but it did not become general until Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach and his gifted contemporaries showed the way. His 
son Karl Philip Emmanuel was a leader in the new technique; so 
much so that Mozart declared him to be “the father of us all.” 

The last two and a half centuries have not been without their 
ebb and flow in technical matters, but there has been a general 
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advance and still more a maintenance of technique, a laudatio 
temporis acti, which resulted towards the close of the nineteenth 
century in a kind of momentary or temporary stagnation prior to 
the recession which would seem to have begun a few years later 
and apparently has not yet reached its lowest ebb. 

By this I do not mean to imply that there is not a large 
display of fine technical ability on the part of our young com- 
posers, conductors and executants, and even serious attempts at a 
further development of such technique. Not only are executants 
to-day able to do with ease more than the greatest of their prede- 
cessors could do with difficulty, not only are the marvels of tech- 
nique achieved by Paganini and Thalberg become the common- 
places of every player who must by his art earn a modest compe- 
tence, but our composers with all the disregard of rule and method 
which some of them display, have a facility of utterance and a 
control of their material that would have been the envy of the 
most facile of previous generations. The signs of decline, how- 
ever, are to be seen in the disregard of the possibilities of such 
technique. Familiarity with it is breeding contempt for it. There 
are many who do not despise technique as technique, but merely 
that particular kind which has served recent generations; and 
others, while not even despising this, regard it as having served its 
purpose, as being no longer suitable for what is to remain in the 
future. We, therefore, get experiments in a new technique which 
leads to works such as Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, Stravinsky’s 
Symphonies d’instruments a vent and Honegger’s Pacific, on the one 
hand, and reversions to classical and pre-classical forms and 
methods such as the symphonies of Willem Pijper, the symphonic 
movements of Arthur Bliss and the harmonic experiments of 
Vaughan Williams’s beautiful diaphonic Mass, on the other. 
Mere experiment, even when it has such happy results as in the 
works of Schoenberg and Vaughan Williams which I have men- 
tioned, is a sign that one wave of technique is rapidly coming to 
an end. These first experiments may be the beginning of a new 
wave or they may fall before they have gathered round them 
sufficient support to deserve more than passing attention. They 
may lead to the work of a genius who will come along and redeem 
the position by using such technique to produce great works which 
will stand as the classics of the future, or they may stand alone as 
splendid and almost isolated examples of what might have been. 
They may even be splashes which will form into waves at a much 
later time than we anticipate. “Sumer is y-cumen in” was such 
a splash, and the man who several centuries ago first invented a 
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flying machine evolved a technique that did not become the 
origin of any serious development until he himself and his machine 
as well as most of his engineering technique had been practically 
forgotten, and the wave he set in motion is only now growing to 
large dimensions. We cannot tell! One thing that the observa- 
tion of the history of the technique of the art of music cannot but 
impress upon us is the constancy of the principles of such technique. 
There are many waves but only one ocean. The conventional 
historian tells us that we obtain such principles through the 
medieval Sequences from the poetry and plays of the ancient 
Greeks. Far be it from me to dispute the dicta of the eminent 
authorities of past generations who in season and out of season, 
by assertion and by documentary proof, have impressed this idea 
upon our minds. To such dicta may, however, be added the 
observation that our languages, our social conditions, our arts of 
war and peace, our habits of quarrelling and love-making, our 
whole lives, in short, derive from the same source. Which is only 
another way of saying that we owe much to the thousands of 
years of experience of our ancestry and correspondingly little to 
the few decades of our own individual lives. Modernity, in 
technique as in other matters, which is based on one of these 
alone is less perfect than that based upon both, and that based 
merely on the shorter experience must of necessity be less perfect 
than that based on the longer—if it be possible, with human 
nature as it is, to base a complete technique on our personal 
experience. It must be based on the old; but the ereetion on this 
basis must be created out of the personal adventure which every 
artist worthy of the name experiences in the daily practice of his 
art. So that while the principles of technique, while the complete 
body of technique, remains essentially the same at all times, it 
rises and falls according to the character and opportunities of the 
personalities employing it. 
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THE FIRST MUSIC-BOOKS PRINTED 
IN AMERICA 


By LOTA M. SPELL 


LTHOUGH the 1698 edition of the Bay Psalm Book has 
A generally been recognized as the first volume containing 
music printed in America, there were at least ten books, 
each containing many pages of music, printed in the New World 
before Jamestown was founded in 1607. These books were among 
the products of the press in Mexico City, the center of Spanish life 
and culture in North America in the sixteenth century. It is not 
strange that these volumes have been overlooked by writers on 
American music, for those who think of America in terms of the 
territory between Niagara Falls and the Rio Grande frequently 
forget that the Spaniards, always a musical people, became in 
1521 the masters of a city which surpassed culturally, for two 
centuries, any other established in North America. As early as 
1539 a printing-press was in operation there, and before a perma- 
nent English colony had been founded, more than 230 books had 
been issued. Of these the greater part were volumes useful in pro- 
moting the activities of the church, and to this class belong all 
of the early music-books of which copies are now known to exist. 
The production of any one of these books was. no small 
accomplishment in Mexico in the sixteenth century. Everything 
used by the printer had to be brought from Spain; paper was 
scarce and expensive; printers trained for work of this kind were 
not readily found; and music type was not part of the stock of the 
average printing-house, even in Europe. The printers in Mexico 
worked under the close scrutiny of church officials—after 1571 
under the surveillance of the dreaded Inquisition; and more 
than one suffered the torment of the rack as a result of either 
carelessness or audacity. As a rule, supplies came not oftener 
than once a year in the fleet under convoy from Spain to Vera 
Cruz; goods were then loaded on mules or donkeys for the toilsome 
climb of more than two hundred miles from sea level to a city seven 
thousand feet above in the mountains. Trade with other nations 
was forbidden, and foreigners were supposed to be barred by Spain 
as colonists in her western dominions. The fact that few of the 
printers who worked in Mexico before 1600 were Spaniards by 
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birth, helps to explain the frequent complaints lodged against 
them by jealous neighbors. 

Yet in spite of the difficulties which confronted the printer 
in the Mexican capital, just a quarter of a century after the con- 
quest, the first volume containing printed notes appeared. This 
book, one copy of which exists in the New York Public Library, 
has the following title page: 


Ordinarium sacri ordinis heremitari sancti Augustini episcopi 
& regularis observatie, nunc denuo correctii, sicqz secidum moré 
antiqui, ceremonie siant, sed secidi choros altos. Mezxici, anno 
dni. 1556 idibus Julij.' 


Many of the forty leaves which the book contains are embellished 
with the notes of the plain chant. Two colors were employed in 
the printing, the black notes being on red lines. As only one 
license to print had been issued previous to the publication of 
this volume, it is fairly certain that Juan Pablos, an Italian, 
whose concession to print in the Mexican capital was authorized 
in 1539, had music type in his stock, although his name appears 
nowhere on the volume. 

The second volume which contained printed music came from 
the same press in 1560. The title page reads: 


Manuale sacramentorum secundum usum ecclesie Mezxicane. 
Noviter impressum, cum quibusdam additionibus utilissimis: que 
omnia in sequéte pagella reperies. 


The colophon gives the additional information that the book 
was printed by “Johanis Pauli’ in 1560, and finished “the day 
before the calends of August.” The body of the Manuale, a copy 
of which is to be found in the British Museum, consists of 173 
numbered leaves, many of them being entirely devoted to music. 

Printing would seem to have been a lucrative business in the 
New World, for before the last-mentioned volume had gone to 
the press, other aspirants were busy in Madrid trying to break down 
the monopoly of Juan Pablos. The second license to print in the 
capital of New Spain was granted in 1559 to Antonio de Espinosa, 
and from his press was issued a Missale Romanum Ordinarium— 
a still more ambitious volume containing music. The colophon 
gives the name of Espinosa as printer and the date of completion 
as September, 1561. Whether the equipment of Espinosa 


‘Full bibliographical details of the books mentioned, except the fifth, sixth and 
seventh, are given by José T. Medina in La Imprenta en Mexico (Santiago de Chile, 
1905-1911), I and II. 
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included music type, or whether he borrowed from Pablos, is 
left to surmise. 

By the time Espinosa had published the Missale, competitors 
were fast becoming more numerous. In 1563 a Frenchman, 
Pedro Ocharte, who had married a daughter of Juan Pablos, 
opened a printing-house and began to issue a series of the most 
elaborate volumes printed in Mexico in the sixteenth century. 
The first of these which contained printed music was a new edition 
of the Manuale Sacramentorum, published in 1568 at the expense 
of Didaci de Sansores. A copy of this quarto containing 183 leaves 
of text interspersed with music is preserved in the New York 
Public Library, as is also a copy of the Espinosa imprint just 
described. 

From documents published in Libros y Libreros en el Siglo 
XVI (Mexico, 1914), it seems that another volume containing 
music was on the press in 1572. In that year Pedro Ocharte, who 
was just then in the toils of the Inquisition for some foolish utter- 
ance, sent word to Espinosa to go on with the printing of a Domin- 
ican Antiphonario. As Mexican bibliographers have searched 
in vain for a volume of that type issued in 1572, it seems more than 
probable that the printing was not finished until later, and that the 
volume referred to is one which bears the date of 1576 or later. 

The year 1576 is responsible for several bibliographical prob- 
lems. There is now in the National Library of Mexico a Domin- 
ican Gradual bearing the imprint date of 1576. Although known 
to but few bibliographers, this is the most elaborate of all Mexican 
imprints up to that date which contain music. The 208 numbered 
folios are of demy paper; the text is large Gothic; and the music 
printed in two colors. The pages are decorated with many wood- 
cuts and initial letters in two colors. The license of the viceroy 
for the printing is dated December, 1575; that of the archbishop, 
May, 1574. The title-page gives the peculiar information that the 
book was printed by Antonio Spinosa at the expense of Pedro 
Ocharte. 

Knowing only of this volume, a bibliographer would be left 
wondering why Spinosa was printing such a volume at the expense 
of his competitor, but the puzzle thickens with the knowledge of 
another Graduale Dominicale now in the Newberry Library. 
This book, even more unknown to Mexican bibliographers, seems 
in many respects a duplicate of the volume in the National Library. 
They agree in title, imprint date, number of pages, style of type, 
and general content. Yet this volume was printed by Pedro 
Ocharte himself, eccording to the title-page and colophon, and 
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that the type used was not the same is shown by minor differences 
on title-page, colophon, and various pages. Why two such 
expensive books should have come from two different presses the 
same year remains an unsolved problem. 

Very similar to these volumes is another in the National 
Library of Mexico; but since both the title-page and colophon are 
missing, the printer and the date of publication remain to be 
established. In size, content, style of type, and decorations it 
agrees with the two volumes just mentioned, yet it is not a dupli- 
cate of either. The only reference which may be connected with 
this book is that found in the acts of the ecclesiastical chapter of 
the cathedral of Mexico City in 1577, when 40 “pesos de tepuzque”’ 
[unstandardized coins] were ordered paid to Pedro Ocharte, 
printer, for an Antiphonario he had printed for that church. 

The year 1583 saw the publication of a volume which is of 
interest to historians of music in Mexico, although it does not 
contain any printed music. This is the Psalmodia Christiana of 
Sahagun, a copy of which is in the John Carter Brown Library. 
This book marks the beginning of determined efforts on the part 
of church officials to supplant native music, which to Spanish ears 
reeked too strongly of heathen superstition, with European. While 
some of the hymns translated by Sahagun into the Mexican 
language were sung to native chants in certain regions for many 
years, the material made available by him hastened the process 
by which native dances and songs were replaced with those 
which bore the sanction of the church—a change accomplished in 
many parts of Mexico only at the expense of bloodshed and much 
resulting bitterness. 

The Psalterium Amphonarium, printed in 1584, by Pedro 
Ocharte, did contain music. In many respects this volume 
resembles the 1576 Graduals. The size of page is the same; the 
capitals seem to have been printed from the same type. In the 
copy which formerly belonged to the library of Garcia Icazbalceta, 
many of the pages have been restored, some of them being as much 
as half manuscript, and many of the leaves have been trimmed 
too closely. Prayers are printed at length between the passages of 
music, in some cases from a quarter to a half page intervening. 

In 1589 another Antiphonario was published. The title-page 
of the one known copy, formerly in the Garcia Icazbalceta library, 
is missing. As in the other volumes, the music is printed in two 
colors, and many woodcuts and capitals in two colors make the 
book attractive. Manuscript marginal notes are numerous; some 
of these give directions for the organ accompaniment, but the 
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trimming has removed words from each line. The second half 
of the volume has had less use and is, consequently, in a better 
state of preservation. 

The last of this group of music-books was printed in Mexico 
in 1604 by Diego Lopez Davalos, a son-in-law of Espinosa, whose 
press he inherited. Many of the woodcuts are identical with those 
found in the volumes published earlier by Espinosa. The Liber 
in quo quattuor passiones Christi Domini continetur consists of 
105 pages of printed music intended for the use of the churches 
during Holy Week. It was compiled by Johannis Navarro, the 
choirmaster of the cathedral in Mexico City, and contains in 
addition to the musical setting of the Passions, eight lamentations 
and a prayer of Jeremiah. One of the existing copies is in the 
library of the University of Texas. 

The publication of this volume seems to mark a mile-stone 
in the history of music-printing in Mexico. The 1604 volume is 
the only book issued by a Mexican press in the 17th century 
known to contain printed music, and it is also the last in which 
Gothic type is used throughout. Whether the church officials 
found it cheaper to bring such books from Europe and to print only 
volumes which satisfied more pressing local needs is not known. 
Whatever the cause for the discontinuance of such work, these 
books hold a peculiar place in the history of printing in America, 
in the history of music in North America, and in the history of the 
Catholic Church in Mexico. They are works of which no printer 
need be ashamed; they are monuments to the insistence of the 
church officials on the support of music in the churches; and they 
are the first bibliographical items in the records of music-books 
printed in America. 
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CONCERNING FORM IN MUSIC 
By COLIN McALPIN 


NE of the charges brought against modern music is that 
QO it is weak in form, lacks balance and unity—fails, in short, 
to meet the proportional claims of beauty. And we cannot 
but feel the force of the accusation. For musical modernism 
seems more enamoured of liberty than law, freedom than forma- 
tion. It reflects the latter-day spirit of enfranchisement, which 
only too often disregards the complemental principle of self- 
governance. Indeed, contemporary composers are not particularly 
strong in constructive ability. Their powers of original invention 
are greater than those of intellectual organisation. So far they 
have not possessed themselves of the formative faculty of the 
classics. They have not, as yet, mastered the newer medium of 
expression. They have not entirely found themselves. 

On the other hand, the earlier symphonists valued to the 
full the architectonic attributes of music, and formulated their 
material with consummate skill. They got round their subjects, 
they regularised their inspirations; so that even the comparatively 
commonplace was rendered worthy of appreciation. A fortunate 
discovery of Beethoven’s note-book confirms all this. Some of 
the original jottings were of but little beauty-value, and gave 
scant promise of their future excellence. These, however, he 
brooded over; and by intensive concentration, peculiar to genius, 
wrought them up into a grandeur unforeseen. Perhaps it is the 
eye of intuitive insight alone which sees in the most unpromising 
material the future possibilities of beauty. Wagner, also, brought 
symphonic powers of construction to bear upon dramatic music; 
thereby emphasising the inconsequence of the earlier Italian opera- 
tists, who merely threaded their tinkling tunes together with but 
the faintest gleam of logical unfoldment. Indeed, he was more 
than a composer: he was a crisis. The truth is, the classical 
writers so respected their art that nothing was ever put forth 
that was not rightly framed. They had an innate reverence for 
music. They were orderly in their composition and painstaking 
in their workmanship—a salutary reminder in these days of 
slipshod method and chaotic utterance. 
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In view of the foregoing, some observations respecting musical 
form may be of value and interest. 

Music is composed of three esthetic elements:—melody, 
harmony and form. When these components co-operate in artistic 
accord, absolute music arrives. Counterpoint may be disregarded: 
it is not an irreducible ingredient in musical consciousness. It is 
the combination of melodies with harmony as a resultant, and 
constitutes a bridge conjoining both. Orchestration may also be 
ignored: it is not an indispensable factor. Absolute music can 
exist with or without it. It is a mode of expression, not the music 
itself. A composition can be variously scored, irrespective of the 
formal categories enunciated. 

But it may be questioned whether form is really a specific 
root-notion in musical thought, since no melodic phrase can exist 
apart from the formal distribution of its sections. That is to say, 
the rhythmic form of a melody is inseparable from the melody 
itself. Though different melodies may be cast in the same melodic 
mould, a melody is altered if its form is changed. And the same 
may be said of harmonic form. The formal arrangement of the 
component notes of a chord is not other than the chord itself. 

Form proper, however, is not itself a musical idea. You may 
alter the form of a composition without changing the ideas; just 
as you may change the ideas without altering the form in which 
they are written. The form we speak of is to be found in neither 
melody nor harmony, but in the congruent disposition of ideas. 
Though music is heard, we do not hear its form. The audible 
constituents being given, form arrives as a further enhancement 
of music. It represents the arrangement of thought, not thought 
itself. It presupposes musical contents other than itself; since 
apart from these the formative principle would have no artistic 
material to work upon. Just as a melody is an effectual series of 
sounds, so form, as such, is a well-ordered sequence of ideas. 
Like words and sentences, lines and colour—chords and melodies 
constitute the raw material of the art. Hence the importance of 
form in the economy of music. 

Now the average auditor, when hearing music, is conscious 
of these primary factors in varying degrees of vividness. He is 
most keenly aware of melody, of harmony less so, and of form 
least of all. His mental clarity decreases as structural complexity 
increases. It is merely the historical development of music making 
a growing demand on the mind of the listener. And this is under- 
standable when we realise that in melody he senses but a succes- 
sion of single tones, in harmony—a series of combined sounds, and 
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in form—the adequate relation of parts to the whole in the interest 
of unity and proportion. In the appreciation of form, the mind 
is, therefore, called upon to cover the widest area of attention. 
Hence the formal aspect of music, though of intrinsic value, 
makes the least impression on the hearer—amateur or professional. 

But to realise fully the nature of musical form, we must view 
it in the light of comparative esthetics. It is the modern method, 
and yields the best results. He knows not music who only music 
knows. 

Before committing ourselves, however, to any detailed anal- 
ysis, we must clearly recognise the existence of 


Two Kinps or Form:— 


one that is objective—where form imposes on the mind from 
without, the other that is subjective—where the mind itself 
imposes form from within. In the one case, form dominates the 
content; in the other, the content is dominated by the form. In 
the former, content and form are one; in the latter, they are 
distinct. The one is art manifesting itself as form, whereas the 
other is art manifesting itself in form. Hence the expression of 
form is quite other than the form of expression. It is the vital 
difference between visible shape and invisible structure—between 
the thought of form and the form of thought. 

Now the formative arts belong to the physical, and the 
non-formative arts to the psychical, type of form. Form in 
architecture, sculpture and painting is really part and parcel of 
the thought itself. Unlike poetry and music, here form is the idea. 
What we see is form itself. It is beauty appearing as extension 
in space, as distinct from beauty existing as succession in time. 
And whilst the esthetic contents which belong to the outer space- 
order are simultaneously sensed, those which belong to the inner 
time-order are sensed sequentially. 

Furthermore: the arts which manifest themselves in a time- 
sequence, where beauty is never stationary but transient in the 
mind, must create for themselves some form of utterance that 
will fix them firmly in the artistic consciousness. And it will be 
a kind of form different from other modes of beauty; since, belong- 
ing to the interior mind, it is no longer a question of stability in 
space but of movement in time. Here stagnant symmetry and 
permanent poise give place to a regularised process of thought. 
It becomes a mental, rather than a material, balance of parts. 
Hence the difference between internal form conceived within the 
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mind, and external form perceived without the mind—between 
consecution fluent in time, and co-existence fixed in space. The 
one is a process or becoming, the other a permanence or being. 
It is form in motion as distinct from form at rest. 

Now the subject-matter of formative beauty is already 
given in the forms and figures of nature. And though these 
latter may be subject to selection and arrangement, whereby a 
higher constructiveness is seen to impose itself on the formal 
contents themselves, physical configuration cannot be avoided. 
As, moreover, we rise in the scale of formative beauty, the forms 
themselves become richer and more varied. Sculpture, and cer- 
tainly painting, enjoy a wealth of material and liberty of behaviour 
denied the more limited forms of architecture. 

On the other hand, form in poetry is both objective—in so 
far as it is hospitable to the formal figures of nature, and subjective 
—in so far as it renders these obedient to the inner dominance of 
mind. And though we cannot take away the earthly shapes and 
fancied forms that grace the lines of poetry, without seriously 
impairing its message, form, as such, is not destined to stand 
forth in external isolation as in plastic beauty. And this because 
poetic things are thoughts. Here the thought of matter becomes 
matter for thought. Here tangible form must be imagined and 
seen by the mental eye alone. And taken thus into the mind, it is 
infinitely more sensitive to the creative will. Poetry, in short, 
is less “formal’’ than the visual arts, since material form is here 
made subject to mental formation. It is more a form of arrange- 
ment than an arrangement of form. Hence the advent of an 
entirely different kind of form—such as rime, rhythm and the 
various styles of metrical verse. Nevertheless, form belongs both 
to the matter and mould of poetry. With respect to its “matter,” 
it appropriates the picturesque possibilities of formal beauty; 
whilst, relative to its mould, it allies itself with the metrical 
movement of music. And by means of the conjunctive power of 
thought, it holds them together in oneness of purpose. We have, 
in poetry. both the vision and the voice. 

Finally: form in music becomes entirely subjective. Its 
formal proportions are wholly extrinsic and original. For what- 
ever pattern a melody may be said to weave, whatever be the 
harmonic figuration, these trace no boundary-lines, such as 
delimit the physical bodies external to ourselves. No melodic 
curve, however tortuous, has ever yet enclosed a space like the 
curvilinear products of visible beauty. Music is in no wise 
indebted to exterior form for its essential existence. “There is’ — 
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writes Dr. Houstoun—“‘nothing analogous to form in connection 
with sound.” Hence the form which music assumes is purely 
a creation of the intellect. It is mentally apprehended, and 
inwardly felt to be. Like the metrical verse of poetry, it is form 
which is wholly unseen. Nor are we conscious of it as we are of 
melody and harmony. It constitutes the mould, not the matter, of 
musical thought, just as the form in which poetic thought is cast 
is not the thought itself. We do not think its form, but think 
according to its form. Like time itself, it is a form of thought, 
not a thought of form. As Dr. Hauptmann—speaking of the 
formal in art—puts it:—“In poetry it is metre, which remains 
the same, and does not participate in the argument, in music 
it is time.” 

Indeed, music is even less “formal” than poetry; for it embodies 
none of the sensuous imagery whereby the verbal art is so mightily 
enriched. It can never call the artistic attention to any physical 
object external to itself. The form which music shares with 
poetry is that which the mind brings with itself to fashion its 
thoughts aright. And this since both arts are of an interior per- 
suasion, and so free to reguiate their imaginings in accordance 
with the more secret canons of congruity. Hence the freedom 
and spontaneity with which they are especially endowed. The 
truth is, the “what” of expression has a vital bearing on the “how” 
of expression: the material of beauty has a direct influence on its 
mode of manifestation. 

Let us now consider more specifically the relation of “form” to 


MorTionat Beauty 


We have already seen that music is far from being the expres- 
sion of either pictorial form at rest, or of poetic “forms”’ in motion. 
It is a form of motion, rather than the motion of form. It is, 
indeed, the one and only “formless” mode of beauty. Are we to 
conclude, then, that music is at its best when freed from the 
limiting shackles of “form”? By no means; rather the reverse. 
Music is esthetic life; and all life must manifest itself in and 
through some form or other. It must take unto itself some 
shape or covering suited to its needs. The soul itself must be 
clothed upon, else how could it reveal itself to others? A bodiless 
spirit is inconceivable. Form there always will be. And just as 
an energised nature consummates itself in arrangement and design; 
so music, properly established, results in law and order. It is not 
the outcome of some blind, insensate beauty-force, it is a guided 
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and rational process. Whether in art or nature, order must be 
observed. Even the wayward meteor is subject to law. Analo- 
gous to good and evil,—beauty is cosmic, ugliness chaotic. 

Truth to tell, the essence of music, being so fraught with inde- 
terminate feeling, seems to stand in especial need of some adequate 
form in which to capture its otherwise wayward fluctuations. 
Being indebted to no exterior structure whatsoever, it urgently 
demands some methodised mode of procedure with which to 
present its messages of beauty. It is precisely because, com- 
paratively speaking, it is invisible and amorphous in substance, 
that form is all the more necessary so as to endow it with cohesion 
and stability. Hence it must find for itself some suitable embodi- 
ment, some lodgment for its own ethereal essence. For only so 
can it be saved from being the mere sport of ephemeral feeling and 
play of fickle emotion. As Dr. Hauptmann has it:—‘‘The out- 
ward form reveals the substance, and is, therefore, essential in 
music. Without its opposite, or its architecture, as it were, music, 
on the whole, is no more art than the warble of the nightingale, 
or the sounds of an eolian harp.” 

Form, then, there must be in both poetry and music. They 
could not otherwise adequately exist. Obviously the thoughts 
of poetry cannot be allowed to disport themselves in wild irrele- 
vancy. Poetic images must not jostle one another in meaningless 
confusion. However Pindaric the prosody, poetic procedure is 
one of orderly array. It moves to some internal measure of the 
mind. Even the rugged versification of a Browning does not 
entirely escape the regular pulsations of the heart that beats, 
however faintly, in the life of poetry. If it were not so, poetry 
would lapse into ineffectual prose, whence has fled the musical 
endowment of inspired verse. Verse is metrical speech,— the 
natural vehicle of exalted utterance. 

The tones of music must also be obedient to some pre-ordained 
device. Indeed, the most elementary deliverance of music cannot 
but be “formal” in expression. The very notes of a melody are 
subject to some secret law of nature. They must follow one an- 
other in orderly sequence, like the words of poetry, if they are to 
have any meaning at all. The prose of melody only became the 
poetry of melody when the early recitative (probable origin of 
melody proper) was reduced to rhythmic law and order. The form- 
ative principle is likewise implicit in harmony. The notes of a 
chord, as well as the chords themselves, must,—like the stones 
of architecture,—be formally arranged, if harmonious agreement 
is to be achieved. 
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And what is true of the components of music, is equally true 
of composition itself. Though released from the domination of 
visible form, there is a sense in which musical ‘‘form”’ is occultly, 
if not overtly, beholden to nature. For there is nothing really 
beautiful that is not ultimately natural. So if art is beautiful 
because natural, music, to be truly beautiful, must somehow 
accord with nature. And the form we speak of is the very primal 
condition of being which attends the birth of both poetry and 
music. It is fundamental form,—form which underlies the visible 
structure of the universe, and governs all its processes, whether 
of the vibrant atom or the circling star. 

Now the pertinent point here to be noticed is that motional 
beauty is an inward mode of being, rather than an outward mani- 
festation. Both music and poetry exist as a series of inward 
states, as sequent changes in consciousness. Distinct from time- 
less co-ordination, they are continually causing their own existence. 
Unlike the static cohesion of plastic art, here ideas have to be 
worked out. It is the difference between stationary things and 
consecutive thoughts,—simultaneity and sequence. Thoughts, 
moreover, take time to develop. Change is dependent on time. 
No time, no change: no change, no movement. Form, therefore, 
becomes here fluidic: it moves with the unravelment of thought. 
And the formal behaviour of both these arts will be seen to be 
dominated by the basal laws of motion itself:—the tendency of 
everything to move along the line of least resistance, and the 
limitation of motion by rhythm. 

To take the direction of moving beauty first, it seems obvious 
that, granting poetic progress and musical momentum, the line 
of least resistance is the illusive line of beauty. It is embedded 
in the very nature of art itself. Even the stagnant lines of the 
visual arts suggest the easy grace of unimpeded movement. For 
should they appear at all laboured, stiff and wooden, the workman- 
ship, for that very reason, is inartistic. Indeed, the higher the art 
and less resistant the material, the more facile will be the flow of 
lines. Compare the more rigid angularity of architecture with the 
more delicate delineations of painting. And poetry which does not 
run smoothly, is inferior verse. Poetry should sing itself into 
being, and follow the even tenor of its course like some perfect 
melody, unhindered by any jarring word or ill-assorted phrase. 
It differs from prose in virtue of its unrestricted fluency. It is a 
mental movement inspired by the sense of the inevitable. It 
is both “the feast of reason and the flow of soul.” Yet the 
emotional trend of interest should not be held up by congested 
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knowledge, or the attention strained by unique philosophic 
obscurity. 

But music, even more than poetry, obeys this law of motion. 
For the movement of beauty is here unhampered by the content 
of objective thought, and unfettered by the limitation of words. 
The substance of which music is made is more closely welded, 
more nearly continuous, than are the discreet ideas of poetry. 
Unencumbered by the forms of nature and the facts of life, this 
quality of fluency is, therefore, still more marked. And by reason 
of its more rarefied constitution, the beauty of motional music 
resides exactly in the mellifluous ease with which it moves. Music 
is essentially rhythmic; and the very word rhythm signifies “‘to 
flow.” The thoughts of music are accordingly freer than those 
of poetry, just as the figures of poetry are freer than those of 
painting. Indeed, freedom of utterance is the crowning glory of 
music. Its motion and consistency are more akin to the flowing 
continuity of a river, which finds for itself a path of progress 
where resistance is least encountered. In its wave-like move- 
ment, one thought of music naturally impels another, and only 
when an idea is “‘dragged in by the heels”—as Mozart put it—is 
the current of thought held up, and its progress inartistically 
impeded. Exempt from the logic of verbal thinking, music is 
free to concentrate on esthetic movement itself. It exemplifies 
artistically the fundamental characteristics of motion. 

But though it apparently moves along ‘“‘the line of least 
resistance,” without some sinuous deviation it would obviously 
become but characterless monotony. The ‘“‘straightness” of the 
sustained note or perpetuated chord is musically meaningless. 
There must be change of direction, as well as of rate. Melodies 
must “rise” and “fall” around some tractive key-note: chords 
must fluctuate about some tractive key-chord. Motion, in fact, 
is never absolutely rectilinear: uniform continuance is seldom, 
if ever, a condition of movement. By reason of the disposition 
of the varied forces of nature, deflection is inevitable. 

And it is interesting to notice how that the earlier harmonists, 
in their evolutionary efforts to give new directions to musical 
motion, “prepared” their discords,—obstacles to a smooth pro- 
gression,—so as to pave the way for freer harmonic movement. 
Similarly: the earlier melodists brought about fresh melodic 
motions, by the introduction of “‘passing notes” which were foreign 
to the harmony. Later on, “‘modulation” succeeded in breaking 
down the barriers of tonality; and so gave to music in the mass a 
wider sweep and greater curvature of line. It seems as if some 
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inward driving-force of feeling had been urging music into courses 
hitherto untraced. 

What we would more particularly emphasise, however, is the 
fact that music goes more deeply to the root of motional beauty 
than even poetry. For even if poetic progression can be said to 
take “‘the line of least resistance,” it cannot be said to exhibit 
esthetically the varied and constant changes of direction as 
found in the movement of music. If we think of them both as 
audible utterance, the “‘rise’’ and “‘fall’’ in poetic speech is in no 
way comparable with the wider compass of melodic speech. 

Motion, moreover, is characterised by variations of velocity, as 
well as direction. And, quite irrespective of the ideas themselves, 
the movement of music relies for much of its artistic value on vari- 
eties of “time.”’ Music has its ‘‘Adagio” as well as its ‘“‘Allegro,” 
—slow and fast rates respectively. It has, also, its ‘‘rallentando” 
and ‘‘accelerando,”—decrease and increase in speed respectively ;— 
the one making for rest, the other striving to overcome it. And 
as we near the cadential close of a piece, a gradual “‘ritenuto” 
seems the more natural to a musical movement that has all but 
spent itself. Nor can we assign to poetry any of these attributes 
of motion: they are peculiar to music alone. 

But more than this. In contrapuntal writing, where the 
several independent parts of the harmony move conjointly in— 
what is termed—‘‘contrary” and “similar” motion, we have a kind 
of integration of compounded motions. And contrary motion, 
where two or more parts either approach or recede from one an- 
other, might be said to exemplify attraction and repulsion respec- 
tively. In what, again, is termed “oblique motion,” we have the 
movement of one or more parts combined with one or more which 
are stationary. And this “‘stationariness” might be regarded as 
the result arising from the balance of equal forces. We might 
also view a sustained note or chord as motion without deviation. 
Furthermore, there is nothing in poetry equivalent to “rests” in 
music. We have only to recall the profound Handelian “silences,” 
where the movement of music seems suddenly arrested as if by 
some violent impact, to realise at once an additional (though 
negative) aspect of motion as idealised in music. 

Both Tyndall and Spencer, again, hold that “all motion is 
rhythmical.” And since poetry and music represent beauty in 
motion, both must be rhythmic in character. No rhythm, no 
motion. Speaking of rhythm in general, Spencer writes that 
“much more conspicuous rhythms, having longer waves, are 
seen during the outflow of emotion into dancing, poetry and 
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music.” But the “poetry of motion” does not concern us here. 
Dancing is the physical expression of movement: its subject- 
material is the body itself. It is a kind of living statuary in 
motion,—the visible movement of a body in space. Its appeal 
is an entirely external one. It is an objective and material, rather 
than a subjective and mental, form of beauty. It is, however, a 
logical link between the immobile forms of plastic art and the 
inner, invisible rhythms of poetry and music. 


Poetry—continues Spencer—is a form of speech in which the em- 
phasis is regularly recurrent, that is—in which the muscular effort of 
pronunciation has definite periods of greater and less intensity: periods 
that are complicated with others answering to the successive verses. 
Music more variously exemplifies the law. There are the recurring bars, 
in each of which there is a primary and a secondary beat. There is the 
alternate increase and decrease of muscular strain implied by the ascents 
and descents to the higher and lower notes—ascents and descents com- 
posed of smaller waves, breaking the rises and falls of the larger ones, in a 
mode peculiar to each melody. 


Indeed, rhythm plays a greater part in music than in poetry: 
it is more deeply embedded in its constitution. Its accentuated 
beats are more strongly marked: its barred divisions are more 
clearly defined. Hence music depends more largely on rhythms for 
its form and structure. Though metrical movement is common 
to both these arts, a greater variety of rhythm is possible to music. 
And this because it is more purely motional than poetry. 

So it is no longer a question of external symmetry, but of 
internal rhythm. It is not the balanced proportion of immobile 
form; it is a measured movement deeply throbbing with the inner 
pulsations of vitality itself. For, as Dr. Whitehead tells us, 
“our bodily life is essentially periodic. It is dominated by the 
beatings of the heart, and the recurrence of breathing. The pre- 
supposition of periodicity is indeed fundamental to our very 
conception of life.” And the distinction is further emphasised 
by Dr. Houstoun’s contention that “there is nothing to be gained 
by adding rhythm to colour.” 

The following from Tyndall, however, is more to the point: 


Music resembles poetry of smooth and perfect rhythm, noise re- 
sembles harsh and rumbling prose. But as the words of the prose 
might, by proper arrangement, be reduced to poetry, so also by rendering 
its elements periodic the uproar of the streets might be converted into 
the music of the orchestra. 


So the difference between noise and music is the difference between 
irregular and regular vibration. And in the periodic recurrence 
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of musical beats and poetic accents we see the elemental “form” in 
which these arts are cast. Poetry differs from prose, not so much 
in its pictorial possibilities as in the music of its metre. We can 
have picturesque prose, but not unmusical poetry. 

Nevertheless, we must distinguish between intuitive form 
and intellectual formation. The form in which a simple melody 
appears is really the result of an instinctive sense of rhythm, and 
can hardly be said to be the outcome of some premeditated plan 
of procedure. Probably this is true even of complex melodic 
structure. For, as Spencer tells us: 


Rhythm is very generally not simple but compound. There are usually 

at work various forces, causing undulations differing in rapidity; and 

hence besides the primary rhythms there arise secondary rhythms, 

= by the periodic coincidence and opposition of the primary ones. 
ouble, triple, and even quadruple rhythms are thus generated. 


A further non-intelligential factor should also be noted,—one 
that is purely physical, and far removed from conscious design. 
Originally, poetry was recited and music sung. Hence the length 
of poetic line and musical measure must, to a certain extent, have 
depended on the limiting capacity of breathing. Even if a poem 
or piece is inwardly rehearsed,—as is inevitable in the conscious 
creation of poetry and music,—the physical activity necessary to 
vocal utterance is never entirely absent. 

But the following from Spencer is even more relevant to the 
subject: 

That these several kinds of rhythm, characterizing esthetic expres- 
sion, are not, in the common sense of the word, artificial, but are intenser 
forms of an undulatory movement habitually generated by feeling in its 
bodily discharge, is shown by the fact that they are all traceable in 
ordinary speech; which in every sentence has its primary and secondary 
emphases, and its cadence containing a chief rise and fall complicated 
with subordinate rises and falls. 


There is also a sense in which harmony may be said to be 
intuitive as distinct from intellectual, since chords are already 
embedded in the harmonic series of a single tone. Roughly speak- 
ing, composers instinctively build up their chords after the manner 
of the pre-existent overtones. Be that as it may, chordal con- 
struction of a more advanced type is assuredly the result of a free 
and conscious selection. Certain it is that harmonic progressions 
are the immediate product of a voluntary musical activity. In 
any case, we must postulate some formal melodic unit, with its 
attendant harmonic embellishment, before the deliberate formation 
we speak of can manifest itself. Similarly, poetry must scan 
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naturally before we can have varieties of versification such as the 
lyric, epic or drama. 

But to pass from the above instinctive aspect of form to the 
higher development of form proper, is to pass from the unconscious 
process of musical mentation to the conscious formation of 


ABSOLUTE Music 


It is now no longer a question of “‘muscular effort” or of the 
“discharge of nervous energy,” but one of a purely premeditated 
arrangement and mental control. It is not now simply a matter of 
successive pulses, of alternate undulations, however compounded 
these may be; but of the conscious organisation of these elemental 
measures in the furtherance of a higher organic unity. And here 
the intellect is held responsible for the way in which the musical 
promptings of the heart dispose themselves. 

What, however, is true of the little is also true of the great. 
Vibration, which is but the regular recurrence of successive oscil- 
lations, is analogous to the periodic accents of rhythm or metre. 
And what accentuated time is to rhythm, rhythm is to form. 
Musical form, which is the proportional balance of its parts, is 
but rhythm on a larger scale. Form in music, therefore, is but 
vibration magnified. It is a regularised movement akin to the 
behaviour of the vibrant string by which the music is produced. 
There are, of course, different kinds of rhythm both in poetry and 
in music; but we are not dealing with rhythm as such. What we 
are seeking to establish is rhythm, as an universal principle, in its 
relation to musical form. And what is of importance is the fact 
that the rhythmic oscillations, which will be seen to regulate all 
form in music, cover too wide an interval of time not to be subject 
to the control of the wakeful mind. 

In the pursuit of our analogy, however, we must not forget 
that art differs widely from nature. The one is an autonomous 
activity of thought; the other an established order of things. 
Hence a certain latitude and elasticity of treatment must be 
expected, where the free creativeness of man is concerned. 

Now rhythm is periodic motion; and, according to Tyndall, 
a “periodic motion is one that repeats itself.”” Hence the natural- 
ness of the earliest form of music. It was merely the repetition of a 
single idea, and represented the law of rhythmic recurrence. It 
was simple, basal form,—the natural result of man’s innate 
monotony, and could scarcely be said to express the beauty of 
motion. It was akin to the dull, incessant thuds of some primitive 
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instrument of percussion. It could not get away from itself. 
All we can say of it is that it moved. 

But in the pendulum-vibration of rhythmic motion something 
more is involved than bare repetition. There is the interval of 
time which separates the departure from, and return to, the 
starting-point of oscillation. Hence, in the historic development 
of musical form, the “episode” was introduced to give variety. 
It served as a bridge or vinculum between the theme and its 
recurrence. So what is known as “‘song-form,” or—better still— 
primary form, redeems music from the monotony of vain repetition. 
It is as if a dull uniformity of tone had given place to a richer 
modulation of the voice. It is the difference between the melodic 
unit and fully expanded tune,—between the line and couplet of 
poetry. It is equivalent to a single swing of the pendulum, and 
constitutes, as it were, a complete vibration or unit of rhythmic 
forms. And here we have the first deliberate attempt at architec- 
tonic music. It parallels the earliest type of wooden construc- 
tion, where the upright pillars are joined by a transverse beam. 
For what architecture does in space, music does in time. The 
Minuet and Scherzo, with the subject and its return spanned 
by the intervening Trio, likewise illustrate this elementary form 
of music. 

Next in order came the Rondo, which is but an extension of 
this same simple form. With the reiteration of subject and 
episode, it exemplifies the alternation of opposite musical motions. 
Viewed poetically, it corresponds to the elusive Rondeau, where 
the opening phrase returns upon itself in each succeeding stanza. 
Architecturally considered, it is analogous to the Gothic arcade, 
with its row of arches supported by a range of columns recurring 
at regular intervals. And just as the apparent strength of the 
columns should be proportional to the apparent weight of the 
arches, so, too, should there be a like reciprocal relationship between 
the subject and its episode, if balance and symmetry are to be 
ensured. And this higher development of musical form represents 
not simply a “‘unit of motion” but a rotational motion, where the 
same movement is being continually repeated. It is no longer 
a single swing of the pendulum, but the multiple movement of 
pendular periodicity. In its frequent movement away from, and 
return to, the original subject, it becomes the artistic representa- 
tion of progressive action and reaction. It is a kind of circular 
rhythm, or spiral movement peculiar to higher organic nature. 
It seems, in short, to suggest the continuity of motion which the 
rhythm of motion postulates. 
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If, moreover, the movement of music takes upon itself the 
character of “‘waves” of esthetic feeling, then we have for the 
“crest” of the wave the principle theme, and for the “trough” the 
episodical writing. It is but the “rise” and “fall” of artistic inter- 
est, the elevation and depression of emotive vitality itself. And 
just as there are innumerable “modes” of the same wave-motion, 
so variety is possible within the same musical form. The Rondo 
isfthus no longer a single ‘“‘wave”’ of thought, but a series of wave- 
like motions. If, again, the musical bar be the microcosm of 
which the piece is the macrocosm, and the subject be the accented 
and the episode the unaccented beat of the bar, then we have in 
the Rondo not one, but many bars of music. 

We now pass naturally from shorter to longer undulations, 
from faster to slower forms of rhythm, where the form of music 
entails a still wider range of mental control. Hence the advent 
of Sonata or “binary” form, which is but an elaboration of the 
“song” or “primary” form, having two subjects instead of one. 
And here, as the term implies, we have an instance of a musical 
thought-wave composed of two waves of lesser extent,—irrespec- 
tive, of course, of the innumerable wavelets which play upon its 
surface. It is similar to a melodic phrase complicated with sub- 
ordinate sections: it is analogous to the ventral segmentation of 
a sounding string. In other words, primary rhythm is here com- 
pounded with a secondary rhythm of greater length and longer 
duration. To change the figure, it is like a two-accented, instead 
of a one-accented, bar of music. And in the place of the con- 
junctive episode, we have—what is called—the “free fantasia,”’ 
wherein are discussed the musical ideas as in the exposition of a 
text,—a truly intellectual form of musical activity. It is as the 
vaulted roof which spans the nave of the cathedral. And here we 
might parenthetically observe that in many of the earlier com- 
positions of this character, the principle of exposition was not 
sufficiently exploited. The esthetic possibilities of the subject- 
matter were not always fully realised. Even symphonists of to-day 
might, with artistic advantage, emulate the expositive and “argu- 
mentative’” powers of the futurist. Further, in the inevitable 
“recapitulation” of the original subjects, we see the gravitative 
pull which ever tends to bring about a complete return to a previous 
state of being. In the “binary” form, then, we have the perfected 
structure of music. 

Thus the formal evolution of music is, roughly speaking, but 
the transition from simple to compound rhythm of motion. But 
the form in which it really culminates is the orthodox symphony, 
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concerto or sonata. This is the apotheosis of musical form, 
for in its several movements we see the principle of rhythmic 
motion variously illustrated. Architecturaily speaking, here are all 
the structural devices gathered up in one harmonious whole, here 
the noble edifice of music stands complete,—a finely finished form. 

And much the same may be said of poetry. Though not so 
closely identified with rhythmic motion as is music, it has, never- 
theless, passed from the sententious simplicity of primitive poetry, 
through the parallelism or sense-rhythm of the Hebrews, up to the 
more complex forms of modern verse. 

But it is the fugue which exhibits the highest order of intel- 
lectual formation, in its artistic manipulation of rhythmic motion. 
Originally a ‘canon’, it was simply imitation in different parts. 
Later on, the fugue-form proper arrived, with its subject and 
counter-subject answering to the theme and episode of primary 
form. But the important point to be noticed is that, whereas 
other kinds of musical motion are but rhythmic movements of 
music in the mass alone, here we have compounded rhythmic 
motions where simple melodic waves of thought are superimposed 
on one another. It resembles, therefore, the “superposition of 
small motions,”—a well-known principle of mechanics. It also 
corresponds to the several storied structure, as —tier upon tier— 
the different parts are reared, one above the other. We might, in 
fact, describe it as a kind of moving architecture. Furthermore: 
just as in the case of a composite mode of vibration we have simple 
vibratory motions starting in different phases; so, too, have we 
in the fugue simple melodic wave-motions overlapping one another 
at different intervals of time. And just as the quality of a note 
depends on the presence and prominence of the various overtones, 
so the diverse movements of the various parts of a fugue give 
rise to a distinctive character and richness of thought, absent 
from non-contrapuntal music. 

Further motional possibilities of music are seen in ‘“‘augmenta- 
tion” and “diminution”; where the respective rates of movement, 
relative to a given theme, bear the same ratios as do the vibration- 
numbers of a lower and higher octave, relative to a given tone. 
In “inversion” we have yet another aspect of musical motion, where 
the ‘“‘crest” and “trough” of a thematic “‘wave” become the 
“trough” and “crest,” respectively. Finally, we have the concur- 
rence of different velocities, which is so conspicuous a feature in 
fugal writing. We cite these instances to show that, in the matter 
of organised motion and regularised rhythm, music far exceeds the 
forms of movement possible to poetry. 
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We have purposely said nothing about the ““Tone-Poem” or 
“‘Programme-Music,” since they represent not Absolute, but 
Relative music. And in relative music, form, as an inherent 
principle, is supplanted by the scenes and events it seeks to express. 
Like the modern drama, as distinct from poetry pure and simple, 
its plan of procedure depends upon the characters and circum- 
stances external to itself. Though a certain amount of rhythmic 
periodicity is to be found in the ebb and flow of emotional interest, 
relative music has not that formal coherence which characterises 
classical structure. Its motion is “eccentric,” rather than “‘con- 
centric,”—movement that is controlled by the fickle force of 
circumstance, rather than guided by the fixed forces of nature. 
Absolute music, on the other hand, is founded, not on erratic 
impulsion, but on rhythmic regularity. 

True, the composer is no limner of natural form, and owes 
no allegiance to craft proper; yet to neglect the adequate articu- 
lation of design is to lose sight of the architectonic possibilities 
of music. Besides, as Dr. Hauptmann justly remarks: “Feeling 
for artistic form is a deep, inner sentiment; it is the longing for 
regularity and order—which may, however, possess the greatest 
variety.”” We gain nothing, therefore, by ignoring the esthetic 
function of form. Indeed, whenever Absolute music has been 
abandoned, the artistic value of structural unity has too often 
been displeased by an incondite diffuseness of ideas. Aimless 
prolixity mars the effectiveness of much of our modern music. 
Even some of our present-day poets, with their jagged utterance 
and verbal violence, would do well to consider the consummate 
artistry of a Tennyson. 

Though other forms of music may conceivably follow those 
already enumerated, they cannot but obey the primal laws of 
rhythmic motion. And although music is still in the making, 
it is doubtful whether the existing forms can really be improved 
upon. Time, which has favoured their preservation, alone can 
prove. Certainly we have, as yet, made no advance on the 
formal virtues of the symphony. Nor can we agree with Wagner, 
who held that the last word in symphonic music had been said 
by Beethoven. Surely it is possible to pour the spirit of modernity 
into so perfect a mould, without impairing its inspiring message. 
Surely this form of music—the survival of the fittest—is capable 
of affording hospitality to the spiritual aspirations of composers, 
present and to come. 

Let us not confuse the form of music with its content. Form 
is not its sense; any more than is metre the meaning of poetry. 
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Carlyle said of Shakespeare that he had to “‘cram his soul” into the 
Globe theatre. But what other “structure,” save the drama, 
could so adequately house the massive master-pieces of his fertile 
brain? No creative artist, however exalted his utterance, ever 
expresses all he fain would say; yet he must perforce pour his 
inspirations into some suitable vessel, shaped for his purposes of 
thought. If only composers of to-day would frame their ideas 
and discipline their powers, and so emulate the writers of the past, 
much modern music would be saved from being but the rambling 
restlessness and vacuous vapouring of an unbridled imagination. 
Clarity of thought and purity of purpose are all too rare in these 
frenetic days. We lack the sober judgment and calm mastery 
which wait on even the highest flights of genius. After all, if what 
we say is worth the saying, surely it were best said in the best of 
possible ways. In the words of Hauptmann: “The great aim of 
composition is to clothe a substance in an adequate intelligible 
form,’’—a truth which all who have the higher interests of music 
at heart cannot fail to endorse. 
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THE EARLIEST KNOWN 
STRING-QUARTET 


By A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


ERY few people know who wrote the first string-quartet, 
but there is no doubting that the earliest one known to us 
is that written by Gregorio Allegri. Of course, Purcell, 
and, before him, many of the Elizabethan lutenists wrote quartets 
for “‘viols”; but with us a string-quartet means one thing alone, 
and that is the combination of two violins, viola and violoncello. 
Gregorio Allegri, the composer of the first string-quartet, was 
born in Rome in 1582, and died there on the 17th February, 1652. 
He was also the composer of the famous Miserere for nine voices 
which has been used regularly ever since in the Sistine Chapel in 
Rome during Holy Week. This is the work that was copied down 
from memory in 1770 by the young Mozart. His printed works 
(which are chiefly in the Archives of Santa Maria in Vallicelli and 
the Sistine Chapel, with some copies in the library of the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna) include two books of Motets 
(published 1621) for two to six voices, two books of Concerti 
(1618-1619) for two to four instruments, and this much-quoted 
string-quartet. It is apparently in manuscript, but it may be an 
extract from the printed (so-called) Concerti, a term which was 
then very loosely used. The very large amount of manuscripts 
in the Sistine Chapel Library (Masses, Lamentations, Motets, 
Magnificats, Improperia, Te Deums) will doubtless be a mine of 
wealth for future musical researchers. The large collection of 
Allegri’s works in the Library of Abbate Fortunato Santini (now 
housed in the Episcopal Museum at Miinster, Germany) may also 
reveal other pieces of Allegri for the four string instruments. 
Although the quartet in question is one of the most frequently 
mentioned of old pieces in existence, yet the matter is not quite 
clear. Where does the original manuscript lie? Prof. Edward 
F. Dent, in a letter, suggests that it may now be in either the 
Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuele or the Liceo di S. Cecilia Library at 
Rome. Eitner’s Quellenlericon mentions a string-quartet by 
Allegri in the Library of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, but describes it as of doubtful authenticity, and “‘probably 
an eighteenth-century work.”’ Ambros gives a long account of it 
72 
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Libro V1. De Mufica Infirumentali : 487 . 

V Lyre figuram exhibet, conftat hac 12 chordis, eftq; harmoniz aptiffima, non, 
enum vein cxteris, ynatantiim chorda tangitur , fed plures fimul, itaut fubinde 2, 3 

4,5 voces vao tratu lufores exhibeantsad modum vulgaris mzitiffimo fuo mur- 
mute gratifimam harmoniam auribus ingerens ad affeétus doloris, planéus oppido 
idoneum jnftrumentum, cuius concordantiam adiunctam vides. 

VI Lyrt vu'garisfiguram indicat,quod quamuis inftrumentum fit tritum, & vul- 
& mendicis pe imin yfu,efttamen ftructura, & chordarum, quas bivas, aut 
quaternas habet, fectione mirum quantum ingeniofum omnem harmoniz varieta- 
tein exhibet ; conftat preterea plectris & palmulis{uis, ex qugrum preffione chord 
ra&tz,quam volucris modulationem facile exhibucris rot circumdu@ione teren- 
tis chordas, & in fonum incitantis,verbo nihil aliud eft, quam monochordum, vel dy- 
chordum , varia feétione pleftrorum in harmoniam excitatum, Verdm tempus tera 
i in tritififsimo pafsim inftrumento explicando immorabor , quare figuram adiun- 
&am confule, 

VII Figura monochordi figuram exhibet , quod vti notifsimum eft,ita fupe-uaca- 
neumeffe ratus fum cidem explicando tempus terere,cum cius rationém integro fe- 
re Lbro IV defcripferimus 

Apponemus concentum, fiue fymphoniam Chelyum iuxta omnes huic ftylo pro- 
prias regulas fummo ingenia compofitam aceleberrimo Pontificij Chori muficoR. 
D.Gregorio Allegri, in quo fymphoniacii artificium tam exatéexhibieum eft, vet nihil 
ei addi, vel demi poffe videatur, 


Paradig. 1 Symphonia pro chelybus omnibus numeris abfolutifsima . 
a4. Duoi Violini » Alto »& Baffo di Viola. 


Two pages in fac-simile of Allegri’s “Symphonia” for string-quartet 
as in Kircher’s Musurgia Universalis, 1650. 
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and compares it enthusiastically with the work of Handel. He 
says the manuscript came originally from the Altemps Library in 
Rome and that it is now at the Collegio Romano. He calls it a 
Sinfonia a 4 istromenti per viola (sic!) con il Basso per l’Organo. 
If this be accurate, clearly this cannot be regarded as a string- 
quartet. But Allegri’s sonata is printed in Kircher’s Musurgia 
Universalis (Rome, 1650, t. I, Libro VI, De Musica Instrumentali, 
p. 487-494) in the chapter “De Chelibus, sive violis.” It is 
preceded by a plate of engravings representing different stringed 
instruments—a Chelys' majoris, a Chelys hexachorde, a Chelys 
minor,? a Lyra dodecachorde,* a Lyra mendicorum, a Linterculus 
and a Monochordon. 
Kircher adds to his explanatory remarks about these: 


Apponemus concentum, sive symphoniam Chelyum iuxta omnes 
huic stylo proprias regulas summo ingenio compositam a celeberrimo 
Pontificij Chori musico R. D. Gregorio Allegri, in quo symphoniacum 
artificium tam exacte exhibitum est, ut nihil ei addi, vel demi posse 
videatur. 

Paradig. I. Symphonia pro chelybus omnibus numeris absolutis- 
sima. @4. Duoi Violini, Alto, & Basso di Viola. 


Then follows quite a long piece (80 bars in all) having all the 
appearances of being a regular string-quartet. The piece is writ- 
ten, without any indications for interpretation, on four staves, 
with the two upper in the treble G-clef and the two lower with 
the C-clef placed on different lines. The music is imitational in 
character; the tenor begins, the treble follows, then the alto, and 
finally the bass, all in close imitation. The tonality is not modern, 
but closely approximates to our scale of G major. 

Hullah in his “Course of Lectures on the Third or Transition 
Period of Musical History” (published by Longman’s in 1865, the 
lectures having been delivered in 1861) refers to this piece as the 
earliest known string-quartet, and prints an extract of about 
thirty measures therefrom in compressed piano score on two 
staves, heading the extract “Andante from a Quartet. Gregorio 
Allegri.’ 


1Derivation, Chalys, literally Tortoise; hence the lyre made from its shell. 
*This seems to be the ordinary four-string violin. 
3A 12-stringed instrument. 


‘The reader will find the whole composition transcribed in score as an Appendix 
to this article. The transcription is practically that of Wasielewski i in his “‘Die Violine 
im 17. Jahrh. und die Anfiinge der Instrumental Komposition,” 1874, but apparently 
unknown to Dr. Hull. The transcription, as will be noticed, has been compared anew 
with the original. The suggested “Allegro,” etc., are not in Wasielewski, nor, of 
course, in the original.—Ed. 
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Hullah says of the work: 


At some time before the year 1650 (he died in 1652) Gregorio 
Allegri wrote a Quartet, for violini, viola and basso di viola. ... Few 
pieces of music have been honoured by more frequent mention than this 
quartet. It figures in almost every existing memoir and criticism having 
relation to the musical history of the seventeenth century. A copy of it 
has fortunately been preserved in a theoretical work now become rare, 
and certainly not likely ever to be reprinted, the Musurgia of Kircher, 
published in the year 1650. The obsolete notation and clumsy musical 
typography of this work must have rendered the performance of any of 
the examples it contains all but impossible for at least a hundred and 
fifty years past; and it is probable that the piece in question never found 
performers or audience, even during the last century; far less can it have 
done so in this. Thanks to the codperation of four of my professional 
friends, you will in a few minutes be in a position to form an estimate 
of it. I need hardly warn you not to expect anything like any quartet 
you are likely to hear at the Musical Union or anywhere else. And you 
will forgive me for entreating you, once for all, to listen to this and other 
pieces of the same epoch, not with nineteenth, but with seventeenth- 
century ears. 


In an article on “The Earliest String-Quartets” in the Monthly 
Musical Record for November, 1903, Mr. Edward F. Dent made 
out a case for Alessandro Scarlatti as the composer of the earliest 
known chamber-music. He could not then have known of the 
Allegri quartet which, however, had been performed at Professor 
Hullah’s lecture in its entirety in 1861. 


* * 
* 


In view of other possible Allegri and Scarlatti discoveries, it 
seems worth while to give further details. I quote from Prof. 
Dent’s article: 


In 1740 Dr. Benjamin Cooke, writing to his brother, sent him some 
pieces of music by Alessandro Scarlatti. The letter and the music are 
now in the British Museum (add. MS. 32,587), described in the cata- 
logue as “Twenty-one short pieces for the harpsichord.” They are, 
however, not harpsichord pieces, but a selection of movements from a 
series of compositions which were published by Cooke soon afterwards in 
London as “VI. Concertos for Two Violins and Violoncello Obbligato, 
with Two Violins more, a Tenor and Thoroughbass, Compos’d by Sigr 
Alexander Scarlatti.”” Only the single parts appear to have been pub- 
lished, and on looking through them with the idea of putting them into 
score, it became evident at once that the solo-parts were identical through- 
out with those of the ripieni, except where the latter had rests and the 
solo played alone; in no case was there harmony in more than four parts. 
The labour of making a score from the parts was fortunately saved by the 
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discovery that a set of six concertos for strings in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, attributed by the copyist to “Sigr Scarlatti” and by the 
catalogue (though with some hesitation) to that very obscure composer 
Pietro Scarlatti, was in reality the score of these six concertos of Ales- 
sandro. The music is in English handwriting, and is on four staves only 
throughout; the words solo and tutti appear occasionally, but not more 
than nine times altogether in the whole of the six concertos. 


Prof. Dent points out that it is very rare to find Ales- 
sandro Scarlatti’s compositions in the handwriting of contempo- 
rary Englishmen; and so he regarded the Cambridge score of the 
concertos with some suspicion, and thought it extremely probable 
that the arrangement of the composition in seven parts was more 
likely to be Cooke’s than Scarlatti’s. The combination of concerto 
grosso and concertino was common enough at the time, and it is 
obvious that a composer, writing for that combination, would not 
express his ideas in strict four-part harmony almost from beginning 
to end, with a preponderance of fugues and fugato movements in 
which the viola, usually much neglected by composers of that 
epoch, has as important a part as the other members of the quartet. 
And so it turned out. Research in the once famous collection 
made by Abbate Fortunato Santini in Rome (now housed at 
Miinster in Westphalia) revealed the separate parts of four out of 
the six so-called concertos, in the handwriting of a copyist fre- 
quently employed by Alessandro Scarlatti, bearing on the outside 
of the violoncello part, which served as a cover to the others, the 
title: 

Sonata prima (seconda &c.) a@ Quattro 
Due Violini Violetta e Violoncello 


Senza Cembo 
Del Sigr. Cavalre. Alesso Scarlatti. 


The violetta is, of course, the ordinary name for the viola in 
all Italian scores of the period. The viola as late as Stradivari’s 
time was made in two sizes, alto and tenor, of which the larger 
owing to its cumbrousness eventually became obsolete; the dimin- 
utive term violetta was naturally applied to the smaller of the two 
varieties. From the title “Sonata 4 Quattro” we may reasonably 
infer that four solo instruments are implied, as in the sonatas of 
Corelli and Purcell; the use of the words solo, soli, and tutti is no 
proof of the contrary, the words being inserted merely to warn the 
player of a change to harmony in two, three or four parts, as the 
case may be. And the direction senza cembalo makes it clear that 
the idea of a string-quartet playing chamber-music by itself 
unsupported by the harpsichord, was a novelty. 
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Prof. Dent does not consider the music of these Scarlatti 
quartets very striking. Indeed, he admits, they are inferior to 
Corelli’s chamber-music. The material is good on the whole, he 
says; and the workmanship, as might be expected from Scarlatti, 
is always perfect. In the article quoted, Mr. Dent goes on to 
describe the Scarlatti quartet in detail, giving many musical 
extracts. He especially notes the fact that the Scarlatti minuets 
cannot be played with the stately step of the minuet in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” and that they look forward to the Scherzos of 
Beethoven. The one in the third quartet is marked Vivace and 
that in the fourth quartet comes very near to being humorous. 
In this respect, the elder Scarlatti is before Haydn. 


* * 


Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) is popularly called the “father of 
the string-quartet,” but the epithet is used loosely, and is merely 
intended to give him the credit of firmly establishing the form. 
About 1755, Haydn met an Austrian nobleman, Carl Joseph von 
Fiirnberg, who shared the general Viennese taste for chamber- 
music. The Count engaged Haydn as violinist and took him to 
his castle at Weinzierl near Vienna, where they both spent much 
time every day in the playing and hearing of (concerted) music. 
For these musical evenings at Weinzierl, Haydn is known to have 
composed at least eighteen string-quartets; and he recalled in 
his old age that he made his first efforts in this form at Count 
Fiirnberg’s residence at Weinzierl. 

To sum up, until contradictory whens is forthcoming, 
Gregorio Allegri must be regarded as the composer of the first 
string-quartet.? 


'The first part of this article was written specially for Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s 
Encyclopedia of Chamber-Music, and it is used here by his permission.—A. E. H. 
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Prof. Dent does not consider the music of these Scarlatti 
quartets very striking. Indeed, he admits, they are inferior to 
Corelli’s chamber-music. The material is good on the whole, he 
says; and the workmanship, as might be expected from Scarlatti, 
is always perfect. In the article quoted, Mr. Dent goes on te 
describe the Scarlatti quartet in detail, giving many musical 
extracts. He especially notes the fact that the Scarlatti minuets 
cannot be played with the stately step of the minuet in Mozart’s 
“Don Giovanni” and that they look forward to the Scherzos of 
Beethoven. The one in the third quartet is marked Vivace and 
that in the fourth quartet comes very near to being humorous. 
In this respect, the elder Scarlatti is before Haydn. 


* * 


Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) is popularly called the “father of 
the string-quartet,”” but the epithet is used loosely, and is merely 
intended to give him the credit of firmly establishing the form. 
About 1755, Haydn met an Austrian nobleman, Carl Joseph von 
Fiirnberg, who shared the general Viennese taste for chamber- 
music. The Count engaged Haydn as violinist and took him to 
his castle at Weinzierl near Vienna, where they both spent much 
time every day in the playing and hearing of (concerted) music. 
For these musical evenings at Weinzierl, Haydn is known to have 
composed at least eighteen string- -quartets; and he recalled in 
his old age that he made his first efforts in this form at Count 
Fiirnberg’s residence at Weinzierl. 

To sum up, until contradictory evidence is forthcoming, 
Gregorio Allegri must be regarded as the composer of the first 
string-quartet.! 


‘The first part of this article was written specially for Mr. W. W. Cobbett’s 
Encyclopedia of Geuterdledh, and it is used here by his permission.— A. E. H. 
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ON THE ORIGINS OF THE 
STRING-QUARTET 


By MARC PINCHERLE 


T is hardly necessary to define the classic quartet: a work 
written on the traditional plan of the sonata, for two violins, 
viola and violoncello. In general it consists of two lively 

movements framing a slow movement to which a minuet is some- 
times added, the whole treated with all the variations of detail 
to which the sonata lends itself. 

The originality of the quartet, however, does not lie in its 
plan. Evident though this is, it is necessary to insist upon the 
point: for works as important as the splendid study Sandberger 
has dedicated to the quartets of Haydn’ devote long pages to 
analyses of form which concern the development of instrumental 
music in general but have very little to do with the history of the 
quartet itself. 

The essential feature of the quartet is the characteristic 
combination of four instrumental voices, four timbres at once 
different and homogeneous. From this “variety in unity” a 
pleasure of a rare sort is born, wherein both sensibility and reason 
find satisfaction. It is into the origin of this typical disposition 
of tonal effect that we shall inquire here without, however, claim- 
ing too definite results: for the question is one of those which 
have least attracted the attention of historians and not all the 
uncertain points have yet been cleared up. 

For a very long time text-books have attributed the “‘inven- 
tion” of the string-quartet to Joseph Haydn. Nothing more 
legitimate, if it is thereby understood that Haydn was the first to 
write quartets of a perfected type and of a maturity comparable 
to that of the so-called classic sonatas and symphonies. But 
Haydn had predecessors—both immediate precursors who have 
been fairly well-known for some twenty years, and others much 
more remote whom, nevertheless, one may not without injustice 


pass over in silence. 
* 


* 
The custom of constructing families of instruments consisting 
of diverse forms of a given type must be nearly as old as the art 


1Zur Geschichte des Haydnschen Streichquartetts, in a Monatschrift, 
1900. Republished in Adolf Sandberger’s Gesammelte Aufsitze, Munich, 1921. 
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of instrument-making itself. Heron-Allen has reproduced some 
curious specimens from the days of ancient Egypt,’ and his list 
might easily be lengthened. But let us pass over the times for 
which we have no proper musical records; let us even disregard 
the three-part compositions of the thirteenth century which were 
supposedly designed for small ensembles of bowed instruments.” 

The period of the Renaissance provides us with a more sub- 
stantial sort of information, although we are still left somewhat 
in doubt as to the exact réle of instruments in the musical life of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. We know that the usual 
custom (and one which was to survive for a long time: we have 
only to recall the strange substitutions of instruments authorized 
by the severest masters of the eighteenth century, and the preface, 
for example, to Rameau’s Piéces de Clavecin en concert) was to 
write the parts without stating exactly for what instruments they 
were intended. So that one and the same work might at will be 
interpreted with the most varied orchestras, determined by the 
occasion, the material, the executants available. Combinations 
were thus obtained which were savory, certainly, but incoherent, 
their intention often enough escaping us.’ 

According to the most creditable opinion, composers were not 
concerned with definite instrumental color, music being conceived, 
as it were, in the abstract, apart from any preoccupation with 
timbre. Even were we to admit this somewhat simplistic view, 
we must note, especially from the sixteenth century on, the in- 
creasingly important réle played in instrumentation by “families” 
of a homogeneous type in which the four members, each defining 
a different tessitura, were graduated in exact imitation of the four 
parts of the vocal quartet. Innumerable polyphonic compositions 
which are not specifically labelled may have been played by four 
cornets,‘ or four viols, or four violins. Certain Danceries of Claude 
Gervaise (about 1550) are marked as intended for four viols. 
The Fantaisies for four or five parts of de Caurroy, de Guillet 
and Claude le Jeune are most evidently conceived for a similar 
ensemble. Hans Gerle, in his Musica teusch (1532), records a 
fugue for four violins (Geigen) which is in perfect quartet style. 


'Grove’s Dictionary of Music, IV, S. 
2See Pierre Aubrey, Cent motets du treiziéme siécle, published after the manuscript 
Ed. IV, G. de Bamberg, 3 vols., Paris, 1908. 


%On this subject see Henri Quittard’s study in l’ Encyclopédie de la Musique, pp. 
1188-1220. 


‘Meaning, of course, the long-since obsolete wood-wind instruments of that 
name.—Transi. 
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No doubt the viols were doubled arbitrarily or replaced in 
case of need by flutes or cornets; the fact nevertheless remains 
that after 1500, and for more than a century, the utilization of 
viols or violins in families was practically general in France, 
Germany, Italy and England. To this the theorists abundantly 
testify: Martin Agricola, in his Musica instrumentalis deudsch 
(Wittemberg, 1528), shows us most instruments, and more espe- 
cially the viols, grouped into quartets consisting of Discantus, 
Altus, Tenor, Bassus; Philibert Jambe-de-Fer, in his Epitome 
Musical (Lyon, 1556), adopts the same division for violins; a 
century later Pierre Trichet,’ in his Traité des Instruments de 
Musique, writes: 

If one desires to make a right full and harmonious concert of viols, 


four will be needed at least, of differing sizes and proportions according 
to the register they carry. 


And Jean Rousseau, in his Traité de la Viole (1687): 


For some time there have been in use three other parts for viols of 
different sizes. One a little smaller than the Bass to serve as Tenor, 
another a little smaller than the Tenor to serve as Contralto; and finally 
one a little smaller than the Contralto to serve as Treble, these four 
instruments representing the four Parts of the voices, a practice which 
had long before been current in Italy. 


This polyphonic writing is looked upon as the last word in 
composition all through the seventeenth century: Stefano Landi 
acquaints Mersenne* with his plan to write a treatise for the 
triple harp “so that one may touch the four parts upon it with 
more grace and charm than on the organ.” Thomas Mace, in his 
Musick’s Monument (1676), explains the same need of homogeneity: 
Suppose an artist has composed “a Piece of Musick for 3, 4, 5, 
6 or more parts. ... I say, is it not Reasonable. ... That 
all Those Parts should be Equally Heard?” 

There are plenty of iconographic records to confirm these 
statements if that were necessary. Suffice it to recall the four 
viol-players performing upon instruments of different shapes which 
we find in 1516 in Sébastien Champier’s work, Symphonia Platonis 
cum Aristotele; or the perfect quartet which adorns the title-page 
of the Missae of Andreas Hammerschmidt (Dresden, 1663). 


1Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve, Ms. 1070, p. 107. (About 1630.) This is 
approximately what Baldesar Castiglione’s Libro dei Cortegiano said as early as 1528, 
Venice, bk. II, fol. d. 8: “E non meno diletta la musica delle quattro viole da arco, laqual’é 
soavissima, e artificiosa.” 

2Harmonie Universelle, 1636, Livre IV des Instruments, p. 216. Cf. also Cerone, 
El Melopeo, Naples, 1613, p. 739. 
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Similar examples abound of four viols or violins, treated as solo 
instruments or doubled or tripled. 


* * 
* 


Executed by such groups, the music of the masters of the 
Flemish, French or Italian schools of the sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries—whether originally written for instruments 
or transcribed from vocal compositions—presents in a very high 
degree what may be called the “spirit of the quartet.”” The four 
parts play together in perfect equality—much more so than in 
the period to follow, much more so even than in the first quartets 
of Haydn or of Mozart. They all show the same contrapuntal 
designs and they are all melodious, there being no question of a 
treble “accompanied” by a bass, nor of intermediate parts. The 
interest is divided in such a fashion that the bass-viol or violon- 
cello speaks the same language as the violin—a form of lyricism 
which was to be gradually suffocated by the ungrateful functions 
of time-beater devolving upon the bass, and which we shall find 
no one before Beethoven’s day (and then in an entirely different 
system of composition) daring to make use of. 

With the appearance and development of the figured bass 
system, furthermore, we shall see the harpsichord or organ, the 
theorbo, lute, or harp added to the ensemble of bowed instruments. 
We shall see modifications in the sonority and in the spirit of 
instrumental music—the melody, sometimes shared by two treble 
voices, installing itself in command on top of the whole structure; 
the bass accompanying it in a manner less and less contrapuntal, 
more and more simplified, dry, formularized; chords cementing the 
whole—and for a time the quartet will have seen its best days. 

But as music does not admit, any more than other branches 
of human activity, of sudden and absolute changes, we shall still 
find compositions here and there that are more or less closely 
related to the models of the past. First, there is all the French 
dance music composed in the course of the seventeenth century 
for the violin family in combinations that run from the simple 
quartet or quintet to small orchestras like the band of twenty- 
four violins. It is characteristic of these compositions that they 
are written for bowed instruments only, to the exclusion of all 
keyboard or plucked instruments. A rudimentary counterpoint, 
often subjected to questionable correction, nevertheless confers 
upon them that homogeneity which is one of the characteristics 
and one of the principal attractions of the quartet. They may be 
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conveniently studied in the voluminous collection, Vingt Suites 
d’orchestre du XVII‘ siécle francais, preserved at Cassel and in 
1906 republished with commentaries by J. Ecorcheville. Closely 
related to these are the dance suites of German composers like 
Michael Praetorius, J. M. Biichner and David Cramer, which run 
from about 1610 to 1640. 

But the country par excellence where composition for strings 
to the exclusion of keyboard instruments flourished—elaborate 
composition and no longer mere dance music—was England. 
Here viols had remained in favor and counterbalanced, even well 
on into the seventeenth century, the vogue of the violins; used in 
quartets, quintets or sextets, they furnished the backbone of 
amateur concerts. Thomas Mace has expressed himself at length 
upon their merits; likewise Roger North, who, in 1728, in his 
Memoirs of Musick, affirms, following the example of Simpson, 
that the English possessed in instrumental music the same supe- 
riority which the Italians possessed in vocal music. The usual 
form for these compositions was the Fantasy, freed for the most 
part from dance rhythms, and they give over and over again the 
impression of striving above all for tonal effects to an extent 
most astonishing at that time. The library of Christ Church, 
Oxford, contains a great number of Fancies, of which 40 are for 
four parts, composed for viols by Ferrabosco, Ward, Jenkins, 
Coperario, et al. Mr. Ernest Walker reproduced one in 1912 in 
the Musical Antiquary, attributed to Alfonso Ferrabosco, which 
is in thorough concertante style. The habit of writing for homo- 
geneous families of instruments had, indeed, become so deeply 
rooted that when certain composers of the Elizabethan epoch 
undertook to mix these various groups, the new type of compo- 
sition was called “broken music.” 

Of the quartets of Benjamin Rogers (1653) we cannot judge 
save through Sir Hubert Parry’s analysis of them in the Ozford 
History of Music. The Fantazias in 3 and 4 parts, Brit. Museum, 
Add. ms. 30930, of Henry Purcell, which have been performed in 
our day by the Chamber Music Society, contain beauties of the 
first order, and M. André Mangeot has been able, without gain- 
saying the facts, to compare certain processes in the writing of 
them with those in Gabriel Fauré’s Op. 121. The four voices 
move with equal suppleness, interchange expressive song or purely 
ornamental embroideries, pursue each other at the whim of a 
pleasing counterpoint, or are harmonically superposed. There is 
perhaps an excess of symmetry in the writing for the four instru- 
ments: the perfection of the classics is to consist in giving an 
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equal interest to each of the four concertante paris while yet 
treating each according to the individual character of the instru- 


ment to which it is confided. 
* 


* 


In Italy we find up to about 1670 perfectly homogeneous 
quartets with no indication of a figured bass. Wasielewski, in his 
Instrumentalsdtze vom Ende des XVI Jahrhundert, has reproduced 
some—of Florentio Maschera (1593), Adriano Banchieri (1603), 
Giovanni Gabrieli (1615), Gregorio Allegri (before 1650), Massi- 
miliano Neri (1644), Giovanni Battista Vitali (1669). In these a 
harpsichord could, of course, have been added to the four voices, 
but they are sufficient unto themselves and their effect, with rare 
exceptions, is entirely full and satisfying. The same is true, 
moreover, of a mass of polyphonic compositions by German com- 
posers of the end of the seventeenth century—Rosenmiiller, 
Zodiacus, Scheiffelhut, etc.—and a little later, of the concertos 
and sonatas @ quattro (due violini, viola, violoncello e basso continuo) 
written about 1700 by Luigi and Giulio Taglietti, Manfredini, 
Carlo-Ambrogio Marini, Stephani, Giovanni Bianchi, Dall’- 
Abaco. Almost all of these sound as if they had been conceived 
for performance by bowed instruments alone, and as if the harpsi- 
chord should not intervene save in case some other part were 
missing, as, in the preceding century, viols or cornets upon occasion 
replaced absent singers. 

In point of fact, the figured bass of the harpsichord did not 
impose its presence nearly as rigorously as it is customary to 
suppose: in many cases, the little group of instruments it was 
meant to support being complete, it joined in only in loud pas- 
sages. At times it even remained silent altogether. Brossard 
expressly indicates this when after defining the basso continuo he 
adds: “It is also often played simply, and without figures, on the 
bass viol or bass violin.””? 

Certain composers corroborate this statement. Giuseppe San 
Martini notes on the ’cello part of his Twelve Trio Sonatas, Op. 3 
(1743): “The composer intends that, when the harpsichord is 
used, it should be silent during the soli, which are reserved for 
the violoncello.” Similarly, for the performance of his Op. 4, 


1The same holds true in Germany for the anonymous collection Musico-Instru- 
mentalische Gemiiths-Lust . . . mit vier Geigen, sambt dem Cembalo ad Lybitum, 1712. 
Four parts: violin, viola, violone or harpsichord (Bibl. der Musikfreunde, Vienna). 
The quartets of Telemann were played in Paris without harpsichord by Blavet, Guignon, 
Forqueray, Edouard (1737), and by Blavet, Morella, Forqueray, Labbé (1745). 
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Guillemain recommends that the Six Sonates en Quatuor (or gallant 
and amusing conversations between one transverse flute, one violin, 
one bass viol and basso continuo) be played by four instruments, 
and he adds: “If one wishes to make use of the harpsichord (in 
place of the violoncello for the bass part) the accompaniment 
must be played only on the small keyboard and the chords struck 
in the Italian manner.”—(Dictionnaire de Musique, Paris, 1703). 

Nine times out of ten one may hesitate over the significance 
of the word bass in chamber-music works of the middle of the 
eighteenth century: the tonal balance is often such that it seems 
to designate the violoncello and not the figured bass. Hugo 
Riemann has called attention to the fact’ that in many composi- 
tions of the Mannheim School the figured basses are so incorrect 
that one may believe them to have been added by hack writers 
in the employ of the publishers to works which did not require 
them. 

The theorists, too, who first define the quartet, confuse in one 
and the same description the quartet with figured bass and that 
without, the true string quartet and the diverse other combinations 
of four instruments. For instance, Quantz, in his Versuch einer 
Anweisung die Flite Traversiére zu spielen (1752), says? 


A quartet or a Sonata for three concertante instruments and a Bass 
is the touch-stone by which the skillful composer is known; and it is 
here that those who are not yet well established in their science may 
most easily come to grief. Quartets have never yet been much in fashion 
and their nature consequently cannot be well-known to many persons. 
It is to be feared that this sort of Music will in the end suffer the fate of 
the lost arts. A good Quartet demands: (1) a subject suceptible of four- 
part treatment; (2) a most harmonious melody; (3) exact and brief 
imitations; (4) a combination of concertante instruments chosen with 
much discernment; (5) a fundamental part which shall proceed exactly 
like a Bass; (6) ideas which may be inverted and turned about so that 
one may build both above and below them; and the supplementary 
parts should always have a melody which should be at least passable 
and not displeasing; (7) one should not be able to perceive which of the 
parts has preference; (8) each part should, after having been silent, 
re-enter with an agreeable melody, like a principal and not like a supple- 
mentary part; though this is to be understood as applying only to the 
three upper concertante parts and not to the fundamental part; (9) in 
cases where there is a Fugue, it should be carried out by all four parts, 
strictly according to the rules, but with taste. 

There are six Quartets for different instruments, the majority for 
Flute, Hautboy and Violin, composed some time ago by Monsieur 


1Introduction to Denkmeler der Tonkunst in Bayern, Mannheimer Symphoniker, 
I, 1902, p. xviii. 


Cf. earlier J. A. Scheibe, Critischer Musikus, 1740, p. 679 of 2nd edition, 1745. 
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Telemann, but which have not been engraved. They may serve as 
excellent models for this sort of Music. 


It is apparent that Quantz does not know of the editions 
made in France by Le Clerc, 1736-1738, of the two collections 
of quartets by Telemann, and that, in other respects a progres- 
sive and a partisan of the new spirit which aroused the German 
school of 1750 against the counterpoint of the old school, he 
is here clinging to models of the past. Incidently, it will be of 
some interest to quote the quite contrary opinion which Rousseau 
expresses with disarming candor in his Dictionnaire de Musique 
(1768): 

Quartet. This is the name given to pieces of vocal or instrumental 
Music for solo parts. There are no true quartets, or they are worth nothing. 
In a good Quartet the parts must practically alternate, because in all 
Harmony there are only two parts at the most which make melody and 
which the ear can distinguish at the same time; the two others are but 
pure padding and one must not use padding in a Quartet. 

. 


As always, the theorists lag behind current practice. For long 
before 1768, and even before 1752, true quartets had been written. 

The chronology of the first string-quartets in the new spirit— 
I mean those which deliberately reject the figured bass, adopt 
more flexible and varied dynamics, renounce contrapuntal pro- 
cedure in large measure, transfer to instrumental music certain 
of the accents of dramatic music, substitute for the numerous 
pieces of the old suite a composition in three or four movements— 
is still to be drawn up. We can present here but a foretaste of 
the subject, since it yet remains almost wholly to be worked out. 
The task is rendered very difficult by the multiplicity of editions, 
almost never dated, which exist of many quartets, the paucity of 
directions for performance, the ambiguity of titles—the names 
symphony, concerto, sonata, all applying to compositions of 
absolutely similar type. 

Hugo Riemann has undertaken to show, more especially in 
his Mannheimer Kammermusik, that we owe to Johann Stamitz 
and his disciples the creation of the modern symphony and so of 
the quartet, the two being so intimately connected in their 
beginnings that they cannot always be distinguished from each 
other. There is no denying the very considerable importance of 
the Mannheim school and the happy systematization by Stamitz, 
Richter, Toeschi, et al., of a form previously subject to individual 
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caprice. But there is a certain interest in looking into the ante- 
cedents of this group, each of whom may well have exercised an 
influence of his own on the formation of the Mannheim composers 
themselves. 

From the point of view of form there are to be considered 
all the German writers of Suites, Cassations, etc., whom Mr. 
Sandberger has studied with such minute care, and the French 
symphonists, really discovered by MM. de la Laurencie and de 
Saint-Foix,! who in the first half of the eighteenth century exploited 
the resources of the bithematic scheme, introduced the minuet 
into the frame of the symphony, and mingled, sometimes with 
genuine skill, the spirit of “pure music” with that of the old 
divertimento in dance form. There are other groups as well, like 
that of the Viennese composers brought to light in the Denkmeler 
der Tonkunst in Oesterreich (1908)—Johann Georg Reuter, Georg 
Matthias Monn (1717-1750), Georg Christoph Wagenseil (1715- 
1777), Joseph Starzer (1727—1787)—whose works also contributed 
something new. 

From the point of view of tonal balance, which is the subject 
of this study in that it alone characterizes the string-quartet and 
distinguishes it from the symphony, we have already mentioned 
a whole literature of old music for bowed instruments without 
harpsichord (dances for violins, fantasies for viols), and numerous 
compositions in which the figured bass seems to take a purely 
optional and complementary part. 

But we also encounter before 1725 an example, exceptional 
indeed, of a true quartet, deliberately deprived of the assistance 
of the figured bass. Its author is the great dramatic composer, 
Alessandro Scarlatti. Six concertos of Scarlatti, published in 
London by Cooke, were known, and Mr. Edward J. Dent had 
noticed that they were really written for four parts, the tutti 
simply doubling the soli. This same English musicologist and 
biographer of Scarlatti had furthermore the good fortune to 
discover in the collection of the Abbé Santini (at present at 
Miinster, Westphalia) the separate parts of four of these supposed 
concertos in the hand of one of Scarlatti’s regular copyists, bearing 
the perfectly explicit title: 


Sonata prima (seconda, etc.) a@ quattro 
Due violini Violetta e Violoncello 
Senza Cemb° 
Del Sig’ Caval" Aless°® Scarlatti. 


1Contribution & U'histoire de la Symphonie Frangaise (Année musicale, 1911) 
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I shall not undertake to rehearse Mr. Dent’s study in the 
Monthly Musical Record (1903) of these venerable works. Their 
musical value is far from equalling that of Scarlatti’s operas; but 
the historical significance of such an effort is not to be denied. 

Yet Scarlatti’s daring is less great than one would be tempted 
to believe at first glance. Composing as he did for the theatre, 
he would have encountered in the dramatic orchestras of his 
predecessors more than one incipient quartet. Out of regard for 
orchestral color as much as from the desire not to cover the 
voices, many composers in the seventeenth century had carried 
out entire scenes for stringed instruments without harpsichord. 
Mr. Egon Wellecz’ has called attention to some highly character- 
istic examples in the operas of Vismari, Antonio Draghi, Ariosti, 
Cavalli. In his Mithridate Eupatore, Scarlatti himself frequently 
leaves out the harpsichord, and later Mr. Dent often finds him 
accompanying the voice by the quartet alone. Small wonder 
then that he should adopt a similar disposition of instruments 
outside of his dramatic music. 

It is possible that the symphonies a quattro of Albinoni 
(Darmstadt), those of Benedetto Marcello (Venice, Museo Correr), 
and many other Italian symphonies of the same period, bespeak 
a similar line of thought. This is certainly the case with the 
Concertini, Op. V, of Giovanni Battista Sammartini. Monsieur de 
Saint-Foix, who dates them as of 1745 or 1746, observes that they 
are as little orchestral in character as may be: “they have their 
origin in chamber music and might be considered as Sammartini’s 
first efforts in the style of the quartet.” 

After 1750 such efforts multiply. The catalog of Le Clerc- 
Veuve Boivin, booksellers, for 1751, gives under the heading 
“quartet” the names of Fritz, Telemann, Benozzi [sic], Cupis, 
Blainville, Valentini, Hamal, Spourni, Simon, Tessarini, Jomelli, 
Kunts, Croés, Sohier, Chinzer, Kennis, Papavoine, Pinaire, 
Delange, Dauvergne, Guillemain, Martin, Briuschi. Most of the 
works mentioned still have a figured bass, but it is almost always 
superfluous if the parts of the quartet are all filled. 

In 1761 Boccherini composed his quartets Op. 1 (published 
in 1767). About the same time the Czechs, Florian Gassman 
(1729-1774) and Wanhall (1739-1813), also embarked on the 
new style. Moreover, Haydn’s first quartets were composed in 
1755, according to Pohl: they are still related to the old Suite, 
and one may doubt whether they had any influence even on those 


1Studien zur Geschichte der wiener Oper (Studien zur Musikwissenschaft, I, Leipzig, 


1913) 
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which followed them by five or six years. It must therefore be 
admitted that Haydn, in pursuing his series of masterpieces, 
yielded to a spirit which simultaneously animated a very large 
number of composers. Not to mention all the compositions here- 
tofore enumerated or all those published during his life-time, there 
are at Paris alone some 150 collections of six or twelve quartets 
each, and these are but an infinitesimal portion of the quartets 
that were written during this period (of Wanhall alone nearly 100 
remain unpublished). 

Not that this should diminish the admiration which we have 
never ceased to bestow upon the memory of Joseph Haydn; far 
rather let us be thankful that he should have been able, by virtue 
of his genius alone, to survive when all the rest have died indeed 
(save a few—Sammartini, Boccherini, Stamitz and others—who 
were buried alive and are now being patiently resuscitated). 
Only do not let us treat with contempt the efforts of his many 
obscure predecessors by making Haydn suddenly, and as if by a 
miracle, “invent” the string-quartet. 


(Translated by M. D. Herter Norton.) 
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INTERPRETATIVE STUDIES IN 
AMERICAN SONG 


By HARRY COLIN THORPE 


THE SINGER AND THE AMERICAN SONG 
gore for American music have been busy for 


some years past and unquestionably they have succeeded 

in making an impression upon the musical mind of the 
nation. Although protesting pecuniary loss, publishers have been 
persuaded to issue more numerous specimens of American work; 
opera companies, feeling pressure, have included in their reper- 
toires at least a sprinkling of native efforts; on the programs of 
the great orchestras one often is startled by such names as Chad- 
wick, Bloch, Hadley, Loeffler, Taylor, Skilton, Carpenter and 
MacDowell; recitalists usually append an “American group” and 
sometimes even venture so far as to give an entire program of 
home-made music. To those who are concerned with the future 
of American music these facts are quite encouraging; but at the 
same time one cannot help regretting that the attitude of the 
performers themselves, in respect to American music, is not a 
very different one. With few exceptions, interpretative artists 
seem to look upon the indigenous piece as a mere novelty, an 
artistic curiosity, interesting for the moment, possibly as an index 
to those strange commotions which agitate the egos of their creative 
colleagues, rather than as things of beauty to be cherished joyously 
forever. I have noticed that toward songs particularly this pos- 
ture seems prevalent; the common usage is to program only recent 
publications and when the song has become a few years old it 
no longer seems to be eligible for public performance. This is to 
be expected with ephemera of the ballad type; but I am speaking 
of songs which represent a serious artistic intention. 

Unlike those intuitive diagnosticians of individual or social 
ills who can glance at the patient and prescribe a remedy simul- 
taneously, I cannot indicate in a moment the exact causes of this 
malady. The matter is not quite simple, for many factors enter 
into the situation. That artists of foreign birth or training should 
so regard American works is not to be greatly wondered at when 
we reflect that in student-days they most likely never heard an 
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American song. Later, when the long anticipated invasion of 
Dollarland begins and managers deem it wise to throw a sop to 
the “dere pepul,” the songs selected for the purpose are apt to 
be of the most banal type imaginable. So the foreign artist 
probably does not contact the best of native work, and as a result 
has no respect and less love for what has to be sung in the hope of 
Barnumizing the public. 

But the case seems to be almost the same with our own singers, 
barring notable exceptions. And why not, when even in “these 
States” the vocal student is still suckled on the milk of old Italian 
song, creeps and crawls by virtue of Haydn, Schubert and Franz, 
toddles with the strength imbibed from Schumann, Jensen, and 
Kjerulf, adolesces on the more substantial fare of Handel, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart and their ilk, and finally draws the full strength 
of manhood from the red meat of Brahms, Wolf and Strauss, 
seasoned with the piquant modern French and Italian sauces. 
So even those singers who have been made in the United States 
of America often do not have an adequate knowledge of our 
song-literature. 

These considerations do not explain, however, why those few 
American songs which are known and sung by discerning artists 
are not accorded a permanent place in their repertoires, nor why 
the song which has been programmed by one singer is verboten 
to all others, now and henceforth forevermore. The best of the 
so-called classics are sung times without number during a season, 
and one singer unblushingly duplicates the selections of another. 
How often with the artist we have gazed upon the sunset-colored 
sea of Schubert, and how seldom upon the ashen swells of Mac- 
Dowell’s; the silence of Rachmaninoff’s night is familiar to us all, 
but when have we wandered into the mystic atmosphere of Harry 
Spier’s Clear Midnight; times innumerable we have sorrowed with 
Schubert’s dejected Wanderer, but when have we exulted with the 
Joyous Wanderer of Horsman; and I think that the nightingale 
which sings in the black forest is better known than the brake- 
hidden bird of Watts or Homer. But although I freely admit that 
the first mentioned of these pairs may be the better songs (or 
songs which are better known), I do nevertheless aver that these 
American songs are art-works, dignified, beautiful and worthy of 
repeated presentation. 

Whatever the reason, this is the situation and it is one for 
which no explanation can be accepted as an excuse. There are 
scores of American songs which should be the bosom friends of 
artists and public alike, not primarily because they are American 
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songs, but because they are works of distinguished beauty, em- 
bodying exalted ideals and manifesting a superb craftsmanship. 
That some of these songs may be better known, these studies are 
offered. 

I have selected the songs which constitute the text of these 
commentaries, not because they are the most representative, the 
most novel, or “the best,’”’ but from many equally worthy compo- 
sitions I have chosen these few because they appeal strongly to 
my personal tastes. So I trust that no critic will upbraid me for 
failing to include (for instance) a song by the gifted Griffes, or 
chide me for having “gone back” to MacDowell. I am equally 
hopeful that no American composer will feel wronged because I 
have failed to cite a specimen of his work; it is obviously impos- 
sible to include within the limited scope of this essay all of the 
songs which deserve recognition. But this matter lies near my 
heart and at a future time I hope to make an excursion into this 
territory which shall cover the ground in a really comprehensive 
way. 


I 


Tue Sea 
W. D. Howells Edward MacDowell 


This age of advertising, publicity and propaganda, in which 
our unhappy lots are cast, has wrought subtly upon the mass- 
mind, until its influence has extended to thought’s remotest 
regions. Aided by the potent energy of the ego-complex and the 
widely accepted prattle about “self-expression” it has built a 
subconscious belief in the necessity for pushing into prominence 
at any price. This conviction, germinating in the commercial 
mentality of the time, has also impregnated the mind artistic, 
with the result that too many creative workers of to-day are 
tormented by the itch for financial gain, the equally obnoxious 
lust for popularity or a puerile desire to surpass the achievements 
of their colleagues. But when the artist’s mind is dominated by 
these motives he necessarily consults external standards—the 
market-demand, the latest whim of the public, the works of his 
noted contemporaries—and when he does this he turns away from 
the only source of genuine creative power, his own feeling. Here, 
in tabloid form, we have the psychology of most modern com- 
posers—the reason why we have so many clever songs and so few 
inspired ones. 

Against this sordid background of commercialism, blatancy 
and emulation the artistic sincerity of Edward MacDowell stands 
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out like a flame at midnight. His emotional honesty is attested 
by our knowledge of the man and his principles, of course, but it 
is established even more convincingly by that peculiar sadness 
inherent in his, as in all great art works—a sadness born of the 
true artist’s acceptance of spiritual aloneness as the inevitable 
condition of creative activity. 


O men, it must ever be, 
That we dwell in our dreaming and singing 
A little apart from ye. 


This singular emotional quality, it seems to me, is a positive 
test of artistic integrity, clearly indicating whether one creates in 
the absorption of the soul withdrawn from externality, or con- 
structs from materials discovered outside the experience of the 
self. In lesser degree even the lightest fancies of the emotionally 
honest composer exhibit the same characteristic, mellowing his 
gayety as the haze of Indian summer imparts to the brightest 
autumnal landscape a hint of melancholy. Unfelt music never 
produces the illusion of reality, which is simply a way of saying 
that it is not art; but MacDowell never wrote a phrase which did 
not bear the indubitable proof that it was, not a mere invention 
nor a borrowed fiction, but an actual inner experience. 

This song, “The Sea,” called by H. T. Finck, “the greatest 
song of the sea since Schubert’s ‘Am Meer,’”’ is more than a song 
of the sea—it is a song of fate—its tidal rhythms and heaving 
harmonies laboring heavily under their burden of inevitable 
disaster. Having at first hearing caught the tragic mood of the 
harmonic under-current, it is almost shocking when one considers 
the vocal line in isolation, for it is a melody of pastoral simplicity, 
beautiful, but suggesting nothing of the powerful emotional sweep 
characterizing the piano score. 


sails a-way sea, to_sea 


It soon dawns on one, however, that the composer has merely 
done what was artistically inevitable; the poet, having created 
this tale of parting lovers, the lost ship, a lonely sweetheart 
waiting for the return ‘of her drowned lover, with the simple 
directness of a ballad, MacDowell has treated the voice part in 
the same spirit and consequently has produced a tune of real 
folk-character. Here, then, we have the unique combination of 
text and tune both possessing the inevitability and simplicity of 
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a folk-song, drawn on a ground that mirrors vividly the play of 
those irresistible forces which carry the drama to its close. 

But although the accompaniment is suffused with subjec- 
tivity, it nevertheless accomplishes much in a pictorial way. The 
ponderous swing of the deep-voiced, sonorous chord masses at 
the beginning suggests the “stately, wide-winged ship,” lunging 


steadily through the massive swells; but after a few measures the 
dignified movement and solemn harmonies give place to a quicker 
pace and upward surging chromatics which terminate in a crashing 
dissonance, instantly subsiding by descending half-steps to a 
more placid level. It seems to picture graphically the diabolic 
crescendo of the huge wave as it rears itself to strike the vessel 
with shuddering impact and then melt away in a shame-stricken 
diminuendo. 


But how utterly different the effect of substituting for the sforzando 
in the first verse the murmurous dominant seventh with lowered 
fifth step in the second verse at the word (a)-sleep. 


Here the tumultuous climb of the cruel chromatics is unavail- 
ing, for even now ship and crew lie in the sleep which knows no 
awakening. 

One especially noteworthy passage is that which begins at 
the ppp in the first verse and builds up to the broad ff on the word 
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“she,” developing breadth and intensity of feeling which are 
powerfully depicted. 


: = 

The whispering shell is mute. and af-ter is e - vil She 

é 1 t t t SF ete. 


Not less effective is the repetition of the words “in vain,” where 
the change of interval and mode has the effect of bringing home a 
crushing realization of irreparable loss. Also, the opening chords 
of the second stanza display the composer’s subtle sense of values, 
for by using the inversions instead of the fundamental chord 
forms of the first verse is produced an impression of placidity, 
rest, float—as if in the dim depths of ocean strange growths, 
suspended and unattached, sway gently to and fro. 

Despite the moving tragedy of this story there are only two 
instances where any really personal outcry occurs: these are at 
the word “she” in the first verse (previously cited), and “dead,” 
in the second. In the latter case the sharp dissonance of the 
retained B natural in the vocal part against the B sharp in the 
piano score is like a sudden pang of intense suffering. 


444 


But in general the feeling of the song is epic rather than lyric 
in that we survey the action from an heroic height; the actual 
experience of loss is past and we sit in that contemplative mood 
which sees through the mellow twilight of retrospection, not in 
the pitiless noonday glare of present anguish. 

The supreme beauty of the song is the procession of magnifi- 
cent harmonies underlying the last two words—“asleep,” and its 
repetition. 
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Lied 


Here the poet leaves us with our vision fixed upon that 
mysterious under-sea world where, through the unearthly gray- 
green light the coral pink glows dully, and over all broods the 
watery silence, age-old and never-ending. But the music, tran- 
scending even these beautiful poetic images, seems to portray an 
ever-widening vista of shining, harmonic arches through which 
the lover’s soul, free of its fleshly shackles, moves majestically 
onward into the unveiled glories of that life which no man knoweth. 


II 


Into a Sure DREAMING 
Walter de la Mare Bainbridge Crist 


Will he ever grow weary of wandering, 
The flaming sun? 

Ever weary of waning in love-light, 
The still, white moon? 

Will ever a shepherd come 

With a crook of simple gold, 

And lead all the little stars 

Like lambs to the fold? 


Will ever the Wand’rer sail 

From over the sea, 

Up to the river of waters 

To the stones, to me? 

Will he take us all into his ship, 
Dreaming, and waft us far, 

To where, in the clouds of the West, 
The Islands are? 


What magic is this? By what spell are we enchanted? Here 
are no outré colors, nothing of the bizarre or fantastic, no use of 
unwonted means; on the contrary, the materials are all ordinary, 
common—the familiar sun, the waning moon, the venerable fancy 
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of starry flocks grazing in the pastures of the sky, and an age-old 
question known to every heart—but in the hands of the poet 
sufficient to create a mood withdrawn, mystic and vaguely 
wondering. 

But precisely because Mr. de la Mare has so successfully 
captured a subtle mood and recreated it in verse, the task of the 
composer who ventures a musical setting is made more difficult, 
for not every man is able to receive the spirit embosomed in 
these lines: only to him who can quiet the distempers of the 
modern soul, who can rebuke the arrogance of intellect and know 
himself as he really is—an ignorant child, looking to the Universal 
Wisdom for light—is it given to reénter this Eden of the guileless 
heart. 

Moreover, identification with this elusive emotion is only 
preliminary: there remains the greater difficulty of translating 
the experience into the language of tone. Here yawns a pit for 
the unwary! The naiveté of childhood is inevitable, extremely 
simple in character and lacking a background of experience; the 
achieved artlessness of an adult, on the contrary, is complex, and 
its background is a rich fabric of sophistication. Clearly, the 
composer who mistakes this mood for one of merely childish 
fancy will err sadly in his tonal representation. The mood must 
be conceived and depicted as that rare state of consciousness 
which might be described as a blending of child-heart with 
man-mind. 

Nor can this prablem be solved by a reversion to-the unaf- 
fected idiom of Haydn and Mozart, for example; this would be 
obviously false procedure: the “artless” melody and lean harmony 
of these masters could never depict the opulent complexity of the 
modern mind and heart. The use of their vocabulary would at 
once detach the composition from contemporary life and imbue 
it with classic feeling (in the archaic sense), even while the ink 
was yet undry. So this option must be rejected. 

Mr. Crist has seen his path very clearly, avoiding alike the 
puerile and the antiquated, while fully meeting the demands of 
the text as to mood and tone. His vocal line, for instance, although 
essentially straight-forward and direct, is enriched by modern 
rhythmic and melodic usages which preclude an effect of over- 
simplicity. The following excerpts exemplify this statement: 


wan-dring wa - ter tothestones Will he take us all in-tohis ship— 
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and these fragments exhibit the same quality in the curves of the 
pitch patterns: 


The cast of these quotations implies an harmonic scheme 
which I would certainly characterize as of the moment, although 
this statement would hardly pass with the modish cult of ugliness. 
The composer accepts frankly the conception of a central tonality, 
and apparently he has heeded Elgar’s admonition never to modu- 
late unless compelled by the need for adequate expression. 
Regarding Mr. Crist’s harmonic habits, it is gratifying to note 
that, like the famous painter, he mixes his colors “with brains, 
Sir’; that is to say, he never gloats over color for its own sake, in 
which he differs from the savage with his gauds (and from many 
of his own colleagues). Mr. Crist uses color freely as a means of 
expression, but does not consider it to be an end itself. This is 
illustrated by the brilliant splash of color at the words “the 
flaming sun,” 


the misted pallor of the minor mode introducing the image of 
“the white, still moon”; 


Ev-er wea - ry of wan - ing in love-light 


; The white still moon Witha crookof sim-ple gold Sail fromo-verthe sea 
a 
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the poignant intensification of the word “me”’ in the second stanza: 


and the far away, dream-worldliness at the words “clouds of the 
West.” 

The effect produced by this song is out of all proportion to 
the means employed; at least it seemed so to me, until I discovered 
that in many passages the composer sings several songs at the 
same time, each and all of which say the same thing. I cannot 
dispose of this matter by using the dusty phrase “contrapuntal 
treatment,” for such description exudes an odor of the class-room 
which is foreign to this music. It is sufficient, however, to point 
out that while the singer intones the word-melody, other melodies 
utter the same thoughts without words. Distribution of the parts 
on separate staves makes further comment unnecessary. 
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When the voice has finished, a brief coda crystallizes the 
mood of questioning wonder with simple eloquence and the song 


ends with this chord, 


in which the entire emotional experience of the listener, like that 
of the poet and composer, finds focus and finality. 


Ill 


In Tut YELLOW Dusk 
Li Po Edward I. Horsman 


There are moods in which the mind takes an almost 
masochistic pleasure in traversing again and again the painful 
paths of remembered sorrow. At such times, thought, like a lost 
traveller, wanders in a circle, moving but not progressing; and 
like all monotonous repetition this mental milling induces a near- 
mesmeric state, stupefying the will and making it incapable of 
choosing any way except the one marked out by its own bewildered 
rotations. In the creation of such morbid states of consciousness, 
nature and circumstances sometimes conjure powerfully. The 
music of the rain, the day-long rumble of car wheels, or the into- 
nations of a reading voice are common instances in the experience 
of all. 

To Li Po, living twelve centuries ago, these psychological 
commonplaces were as familiar as to us, he having perceived with 
the artist’s quick intuition the very facts uncovered gradually by 
the analytic procedure of science. At any rate, in revealing to us 
a mind distraught and dazed by brooding overmuch upon iost 
love, he provides a setting of time, place and circumstances 
which inevitably conduces to despair. 
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“The yellow dusk winds round the city wall’’:—about me 
steals an atmosphere of dim antiquity; before my eyes rise ancient 
tower and crumbling wall, broken beneath the piled weight of 
ages. In narrow, tortuous streets the fading light of day glimmers 
upon stolid yellow masks—passing, passing—phantom-like in 
endless procession. Loneliness and dejection oppress my spirit. 

“And crows are drawn to nest.” 

Across the saffron twilight black and evil birds wing heavily. 

“Silently down the west, they hasten home and from the 
branches call.” 

Their raucous cries thrust unpitying blades into the soul; 
their caws shrill hollowly through the boundless emptiness of the 
heart. 

“A woman sits and weaves with fingers deft, her story of the 
flower-lit stream, threading the jasper gauze in dream, till like 
faint smoke, it dies.” 

The wan-faced, listless weaver works at her loom; she seeks 
to snare in the intricate pattern of her tapestry the wandering 
thoughts which turn persistently to the nevermore. 

“And she, bereft, recalls the parting words that died under 
the casement some far even-tide, and stays the disappointed loom.” 

Work is useless; nothing can divert her attention from the 
clamoring memories; she abandons herself wholly to dreams. 

“While from the little lonely room, into the lonely night she 
peers, and like the rain, unheeded fall her tears.” 

Horsman’s music does for the poem many things which poetry 
cannot do for itself. Before a word is sung, the introductory 
passage with its deliberate, meditative movement—the empty 
resonance of repeated open fifths; the figure in thirds, twisting to 
right and left as if seeking an avenue of escape; the absence of 
leading-tone, impressing upon these measures a tonality of inde- 
terminate, aimless character, has tinctured the listener’s mind 
with a subtle and mysterious pathos. 
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It is also doubtful if, in reading the poem wholly apart from 
its musical setting, one is conscious of the four panels or episodes 
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into which the composer so easily shapes the story, by utilizing 
the formative power of music. Perhaps the simplest method of 
isolation or separation in poetry is mere spacing—interposing a 
time interval between stanzas or sections; but in poetry as heard, 
this time interval is necessarily limited to a pause of the briefest 
duration, for it cannot be unduly prolonged without loss of 
coherence. In silent reading from the printed page, the case is 
somewhat different, for the use of white space or a row of asterisks 
quite effectively suggests an elapsed time period. But both these 
methods are, of course, only makeshifts, because they interrupt 
the unfoldment of the plot or panorama with an abrupt halt. 
Music, on the other hand, can carry on the dramatic movement 
while the voice is silent, and by so doing provide the needed time 
interval without sacrifice of continuity. The most obvious use 
of this device is heard after the words, “and from the branches 
call.” 
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And here the instrumental phrase does more than merely separate 
certain phases of the poem; it also crystallizes the mood of the 
first scene and gives the hearer time to realize fully its melancholy 
and introspective character. 

But from this mood one is soon awakened by the commence- 
ment of a rapid, whirring figure in the bass. 


Instantly one anticipates action, movement; the stage, 
properly set and lighted awaits the entrance of the actor, and 
surely enough, “‘a woman sits and weaves.”” And while she weaves, 
the music, flashing from key to key in a fitful and capricious 
play of color, seems the audible shadow of her thoughts flitting 
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restlessly among the images of the past, until, “like faint smoke,” 
the vision fades. 

With the return of the dreamer to bitter reality, the music 
resumes the tempo and harmonic mood of the opening measures, 
thus introducing the third incident in the rapidly developing 
situation. Very brief is this section, serving chiefly as a transition 
to the finale; yet, brief as it is, it exhibits a telling stroke by 
Mr. Horsman. This occurs at the end of the passage where, after 
a prolonged dominant seventh chord, an instant of perfect silence 
seizes attention and with the concentrating power of a lens, brings 
it to focus upon the figure at the silent loom. During this arrested 
gesture expectation strains intently to anticipate the next move 
in the drama. 

But no move is made—the figure remains immobile, staring 
into the dimness, and as her weary thoughts return to the mazes 
of futility, over repeated harmonies, the music takes up again the 
original mood and movement. 


And from the lit-tle lone - ly room 


Ba. 


In his stimulating and inspiring essay on “Workmanship”! 
Daniel Gregory Mason quotes these words of Croce: “alas, the 
difficulty is not to have ‘ideas,’ but to have one idea which domi- 
nates and reduces to their proper proportion all the others, and 
gives coherence and solidity to the work of thought or action— 
years ago I defined a false work of art as ‘one that has many 
beauties’ as distinguished from the genuine work, ‘which has 
only one.’”’ I know few American songs which meet this difficult 
demand of Croce’s more completely than “In The Yellow Dusk.” 
Superb craftsmanship, guided by the certain intuitions of an 
acutely sensitive artist, has here achieved that wholeness of effect, 
that singleness of impression for which we have no better name 
than unity. After hearing a just and eloquent performance of 
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this piece, song and singer are alike forgotten, for in the mind 
dwells the ‘‘one idea which dominates,” the heavy burden of 


regret. 
IV 


A MIDNIGHT 
Walt Whitman H. Reginald Spier 


In appearance, I fancy it would be difficult to find a more 
incongruous pair than the bronzed and bearded Whitman—clad 
in rough pea-jacket and sagging trousers, vest unbuttoned and 
flannel shirt open at the throat—and one of our contemporary 
composers, most of whom are “latherers” and observers of mode 
and refinement in dress. But this sharp contrast in dress and 
demeanor between the shaggy poet and the smooth, modern man 
of music, is far less striking than the difference between their 
respective view-points and attitudes as artists and as men. As 
a man, Walt was a real commoner; “he is democracy,” said 
Thoreau, ‘“‘no stander aloof,” (his own words), an acceptor of 
men and conditions as he found them, delighted and at home with 
sailors, mechanics, laborers and tradesmen, fellow of the Broadway 
bus-drivers and of freight-handlers on the wharves. He had 
nothing of that almost universal characteristic of artists, namely 
the tendency to seek fellowship only with those of like interests, 
thus confining all associations within the narrow limits of the 
esthetic, the technical or the professional. In a word, Whitman 
was inclusive, never exclusive. “I am great, I contain multitudes.” 

As an artist—but was he an artist? I confess I have no 
ready answer to the question. That he produced great art in 
scores of distinguished passages no one can successfully deny; he 
most certainly was an artist in effect, but what about his aims 
and intentions? It is difficult to think of Walt as pre-occupied 
with “significant form,” “effects” and the esthetic considerations 
which are implied in our customary use of the words “art” and 
“artist.””. And we have his own testimony, given times without 
number, that he was far from being interested in mere “prettiness” 
or even “beauty.” There is scarcely any doubt that Whitman 
never conceived himself as an artist in our sense of the term. 

Probably the poet regarded himself as a prophet, a seer, an 
interpreter, a voice—the voice of man and of nature-in-man. 
This hypothesis accords perfectly with the impersonality of much 
that he wrote; for although undiscerning critics assign to Whitman 
the rank of supreme egotist, those of clearer vision understand 
that when he celebrates the ego it is the ego of Man, as manifested 
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individually in Walt Whitman. So his utterance is “large and 
universal as the rising of the wind,” often as elemental as the 
earth, and seldom lyrical. 

But while Whitman sweeps the heavens with telescopic 
sight, the contemporary song-composer more often trains a power- 
ful microscope upon his purely personal emotions and sings to us 
the ditties of the microcosm rather than the music of the spheres. 
The subjective and individual are his concern, at best; at worst 
he is probably occupied with the sentimental, the pretty and, all 
too often, the petty. Hence it is not surprising that most musical 
settings of Whitman for solo voice are simply out of the question 
as appropriate tonal translations; and these futilities are pitilessly 
discouraging to those who hope for the advent of a musical inter- 
preter worthy of the great prophet. 

The short song which furnishes the text for this comment is 
a notable exception, however, for Mr. Spier has proved indubit- 
ably that he possesses the ability to place himself en rapport with 
the soul of the poet as he yields his thoughts to the influence of 
the “huge and thoughtful night.” This is a rare attainment in an 
age when so many creative artists fear solitude more than anni- 
hilation, seeking their inspiration in the glaring incandescence of 
crowded thoroughfares rather than in the cold and pallid lustre of 
the lonely star-ways; but the composer of “A Clear Midnight” 
has evidently heeded the Emersonian dictum that, “If a man 
would be alone, let him look at the stars.” 

One who has lain upon a hill-top, watching hour by hour 
from the first faint glimmer of star-shine in the dusk until the 
heavens are crowded with stars, hearing the blatant sounds of day 
dissolve and disappear in the up-swelling tides of darkness, has 
heard in the stillness what Whitman calls “the resonant murmur 
of night.”” This is the voice which speaks in the muted sonorities 
of Mr. Spier’s accompaniment, a musical fabric rich in its sugges- 
tion of the deep-dreaming earth, the hushed whisper of swaying 
branches and those mysterious undertones which dwell within the 
soul of the purple silence. 


Andante espressivo 
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The poem figures forth the experience of a soul, which, in 
solitary contemplation of the midnight sky, has left behind the 
world of men with all its petty preoccupations and emerged into 
the large life of the clustering universe. In these eight short lines 
Whitman has compressed and expressed more cosmic emotion 
than comes to most men in an entire lifetime. 


This is thy hour, O soul, 

Thy free flight into the wordless, 

Away from books, away from art, - 
The day erased, 

The lesson done, 

Thee, fully forth emerging, silent, gazing, 
Pond’ring the themes thou lovest best; 

Night, sleep, and the stars. 


I have already spoken of the distinguished art with which 
Mr. Spier evokes the spirit of night from his richly colored har- 
monies; but this only, however admirable as a piece of vivid tonal 
description, would scarcely warrant an intensive study of the song 
by either writer or reader. The real significance of the compo- 
sition lies in its peculiar power of realization; for while the poem 
describes in words the experience of the soul, the music presents 
the actuality of that experience. This, of course, is the province 
in which music stands unrivalled, for no other art possesses sub- 
jectivity in such a high degree. And so the composer practically 
creates a living soul, or, if that sound too miraculous, let us say 
that he recreates a profound spiritual experience—he brings forth 
a moment of actual life. 

Like the movement of consciousness within itself, when, 
swayed by deep and powerful emotion, it seeks to evolve the rich 
latencies of some germinal idea, reverting again and again to the 
original nucleus, from which it traverses a new phase of develop- 
ment, is Mr. Spier’s music. Never objective, never explicit, never 
exposed, it gropes sinuously in the deep shadows of the soul, 
searching, feeling, reaching for the reality which ever eludes. 


— The day e-rasd, the les - son done, 
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Only once does the stream of thought mount upward toward 
the surface, and then it emerges, not into the golden splendor of 
the sun, but into the silvered half-light of the stars. 


But this momentary surge almost instantly subsides, and 
through the mediation of these two measures 


si-lent, gaz - ing, 
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the mood of contemplation is reéstablished. 

One further quotation is offered as a rare example of the 
ability to crystallize a mood, to recapitulate, to condense, to 
epitomize what has been previously said or suggested in the song. 

All the night-loneliness, the night-longing, the night-love, the 
night-mystery, which a heart can hold has been poured into a 
single measure, a measure of poignant beauty and searching 
intensity of feeling. Most properly, this is the penultimate 
measure of the song, the final one being a modified repetition of 
the song’s first motive. 


Largo 
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SERENADE 
Siegfried Sassoon John Alden Carpenter 


Someone has said that a good song is the marriage of a poem 
to music; a rather pretty fancy, this, and one which encourages 
further flights of speculation, a piacere. In this musical alliance, 
for instance, exactly as in human marriage, the respective “‘parents” 
of the wedded pair are all too likely to feel that the “in-law’’ is 
hardly worthy of association with their own unique and remark- 
able offspring. It is quite unfortunate that poets do not know 
more of music and that composers do not better understand 
poetry, for such a mutual understanding would go far toward 
softening these family hard-feelings. Of course, it is true that the 
poet is somewhat disadvantaged in these unions because, like a 
daughter, his poem must wait to be chosen and—worse yet—she 
cannot reject a wooer because his gait is awkward and his speech 
uncouth. The composer, on the contrary, can glance disdainfully 
over the fairest maids in the wide domains of poesy, securely 
arrogant in the knowledge that however homely and graceless his 
music may be, he can wed it for eternity to whatever verses 
happen to please his temperament and mood of the moment. 

But although the poet’s protest against the sacrilege of unholy 
and unnatural mating always claims one’s complete sympathy, 
he and we should not forget that many a poem (and its maker) 
owes to music an incalculable debt of gratitude. Can Heine, for 
example, ever repay Schumann for conferring upon so many of 
his lyrics something not far removed from immortality? And this 
instance is only the beginning of a list which might be extended 
almost ad infinitum. Here is no implication that the poetry, as 
poetry, is less worthy than the music, as music; it is simply a fact 
that the music had a quality which made it haunt the memory 
and so provide a shrine for the poem’s abiding place. 

These considerations do not preface an attempt to judge 
righteous judgment in the case of Sassoon and Carpenter! But 
one thing is certain: the former can have no justified regrets 
regarding this setting of his “Serenade,” for from start to finish 
Mr. Carpenter lends his distinguished abilities to aid and advance 
the artistic purposes of the poet. At the very beginning he pre- 
vents an almost inevitable misapprehension by plainly stating in 
the bold phrases of his introduction, that here stands no languish- 
ing lover, brushing pale fingers over tinkling strings. 
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Those deep-voiced, resonant tones, plucked up from the taut 
sinews of feeling, instantly dispel all such traditional images and 
key one’s expectancy to the earnest and grave. For indeed, the 
poem is not, let us repeat, a tuneful ditty hummed beneath the 
romantic casement: it is a silent serenade to the absent beloved, 
chanted in the crypt of remembrance and heard only by the 
listening psyche. It is love’s eternal effort to regain and retain 
its ecstasy by the imagined re-living of its transports. 

Ali this the composer has perceived; but having absorbed the 
mood and felt himself fully into the situation he does not content 
himself with providing an excellent accompaniment—an appro- 
priate musical setting, merely. For while doing all that the poet 
could ask of him, he has at the same time achieved a significant 
piece of music, in the absolute sense. The ability to combine the 
formal or esthetic in music, with the expressive, is so rare that 
it is interesting to peer curiously into the workshop, just for a 
moment. And when we see how absurdly simple are the means, 
we feel like fools for not having written the song ourselves! Those 
four measures at the beginning, with one or two other ideas, 
compose the whole show! The repeated notes, tip-tapping inter- 


minably, the motive 


= 


and its inversion 


are the warp and woof—the entire musical fabric. How adroitly 
Mr. Carpenter uses these materials the following excerpts shall 
tell. 

Here is an ingenious combination of the repeated notes with 
the figure quoted above. (The turned-down stems are mine.) 
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Note in the next example how the unfoldment of the musical 
design is carried forward by the same motive slightly modified. 


+H 


This quotation also sets forth a characteristic Carpenterism; I 
refer to the third measure, where instead of repeating the first 
measure literally, the composer shifts the first chord of the right- 
hand part to the second beat. This is only one of the many 
similar instances which show that Mr. Carpenter never falls into 
the rut of automatism; his artistic invention, always fresh and 
apparently inexhaustible in its resources, is alert in every bar and 
beat, creating a wealth of varied detail which materially enriches 
the tonal texture. But we have been in the workshop long 


enough. 
* * 


* 


The rain will not let me sleep—or is it the strong wine of 
love still thrilling in every vein—and lying wide-eyed in the 
darkness the memory of our last hours together hovers about 
me like the fragrance of flowers. I can recall every word you 
said, your every movement and gesture, the gleaming wonder of 
your eyes and the flushed happiness which made about your face 
a tender, living light. Now you are very far from me, but some- 
times I half-imagine that in the plashing murmur of the rain I 
hear your voice. And the things it says! How can mortality 
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enclose the glad pride, the aching joy which swells and surges 
within me. In this mood time and space melt away like snow- 
flakes in the fire of my exultant conviction that with the strong 
song of my desire I shall call you back into the shelter of my arms. 
* 
* 


Some such experience as this has provided for poet and 
composer the substance of the song; and it should be said to the 
credit of the latter that while working under the self-imposed 
restrictions of his musical method he has been artistically and 
emotionally true to the tenor of this inner incident. As bearing 
witness to the fact, consider the following excerpt: 
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Here we have not only the endless patter, but also “‘the 
gurgling of the rain, that veils the gloom with peace”; and in the 
two measures marked “poco pit tranquillo” the repeated tones, 
like an incantation, create a mood of sleepy credence in which 
fantasy and fact wear the same visage. 

Strongly contrasted with this gentle and intimate passage, 
comes the line where, beneath the sustained voice of the singer, 
the accompaniment shoulders relentlessly upward to a superb 
climax of tense and passionate emotion. 
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But now, with a rapid diminuendo, the music melts again to 
the quietness of dripping eaves, the flood of feeling subsides to 
the placid level of remembrance and again “‘the rain becomes your 
voice, and tells me tales that crowd my heart with memories of 
your kiss.” 

Perhaps the song reaches its heights in the last few phrases, 
when suddenly breaking into a fierce, elemental rhythm the music 
pulses with the powerful realization of love’s titanic energies 
working invincibly within the self. 
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Certainly that ending, in which the opulent baritone resonance 
of the voice and massive sonorities of the orchestra-like accompani- 
ment, combine in an overwhelming torrent of tone, is one of the 
noblest and most stirring in the entire literature of American song. 


VI 


To Heten! 
Edgar Allan Poe Oscar G. Sonneck 


In every musician there is something of the mountebank; 
but that which in the theatre is called jugglery and legerdemain, 
in the concert-room we know as virtuosity; and just as the vaude- 
villian delights in his ability to keep three balls in the air while 
balancing a scimitar on the tip of his nose, the musical performer 
revels in his power to let fall a thousand asinine jaw-bones by the 


1When this article was submitted to Mr. O. G. Sonneck it included a study of his 
own “To Helen.” With characteristic modesty and conscientic he refused to 
accept the article, unless I should withdraw the matter pertaining to his song, and no 
amount of argument or entreaty could alter his decision. I finally agreed and the 
article was accepted. After the passing away of Mr. Sonneck on October 30th it seemed 
to me that the study of “To Helen” should appear as originally planned and, through 
the courtesy of Mr. Carl Engel, I have been enabled to present it and thus pay tribute 
to Mr. Sonneck both as composer and as man. 
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dizzy rapidity of his scale-passages. This residue of juvenile 
playfulness or the spirit of show-off is not limited to those who 
perform, however, for decidedly more than a trace of it is obvious 
in the work of many composers. Although the composer substi- 
tutes for the tangible objects of the juggler the more ethereal 
substance of sound, he is not less the playboy if he merely toys 
with his materials. The acrobat, the musician, or the equilibrium 
“artist” seeks to amuse, to entertain, to mystify, to startle, as 
the case may be; and the ultimate aim of these gentlemen is to 
gain applause, fame, gold (if possible), or at least a livelihood. 
All this is admirable, wholly legitimate, and as it should be. But 
when the composer consciously or unwittingly adopts these same 
motives, seeks these ends and uses these means, surely he is 
failing to draw the line between art and entertainment. 

I have not the temerity to attempt a definition of art, but 
most of us must agree that it is not mere skill (or in art termi- 
nology, “‘technique’’) nor is it cleverness; and while we may not 
accept Tolstoi’s thesis in its entirety, I do not see how anyone 
can deny that one essential function of art is to arouse or com- 
municate emotion. Personally, I cannot accord this exalted term 
to any music, whatever its architectural excellence, its beauty of 
proportion, its melodic grace, or skillful coloring, which does not 
embody some emotion actually felt. Such music can please me, 
can grip my attention and interest, it can arouse my admiration 
and, in truth, my envy, but I cannot call it art; it is only play— 
highly rarified, subtle and very charming, doubtless, but never- 
theless, merely play. 

It is always regrettable when a composer forgets his function 
and instead of speaking the language of emotion, reverts to this 
childish tone-tossing; but especially so in the case of song com- 
posers. It is bad enough for the composer of unworded music to 
level down to the conjurer, but in the song composer it is positively 
execrable, because upon him the poet imposes a definite program. 
The composer of songs, if possessing a conscience, strives to 
interpret, express and intensify tonally the ideas, images, moods 
and emotions created by the poet; but when a distinguished text 
falls into the hands of a musical spell-binder, we witness the 
basest defilement of the art. 

In degree these considerations may account for the neglect 
of Poe’s poems by the composing majority, and the almost uni- 
versal failure of the minority who have attempted to provide his 
verse with musical settings; for in the song-writer the purely 
esthetic attitude, or musical absolutism, is fatal. The pretty 
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edifices which the musical exsthete constructs with his tonal 
building-blocks, please sense alone—afford only perceptual plea- 
sure—leaving the imagination unkindled and the emotions cold. 
Now, in Poe we have profound emotion, rare imaginative power 
and unparalleled ability to project mood and atmosphere—all of 
which combine to produce an effect of unreal reality. It goes 
without saying that to interpret such qualities, the average com- 
poser is utterly inadequate. 

But Oscar G. Sonneck is not an average composer! With the 
first wafture of his floating harmonies we drift into a “misty mid- 
region”’ which is neither earth nor heaven, but a universe which 
sometimes we are permitted to glimpse in moods of abstracted 
revery or contemplation. Mystical, tender, subtly reminiscent of 
antique dignity, yet warm with living emotion, the opening chords 
mount deliberately and then recede, not to rest, but to expectancy: 


Tenderly and leisurely 


Silence prevails momentarily and then, unaccompanied for the 
first few words, the voice intones the opening line of that immortal 
poem: 

Helen, thy beauty is to me 

Like those Nycean barks of yore, 

That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 

The weary, way-worn traveller bore 

To his own native shore. 


On desperate seas long wont to roam, 
Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 
Thy Naiad airs have brought me home 
To the glory that was Greece, 

To the grandeur that was Rome. 


Lo! in yon brilliant window-niche, 
How statue-like I see thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 
Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land! 


From this auspicious beginning the song proceeds, its music 
keenly sensing the emotional ebb and flow, the imaginative drift, 
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the prevailing atmosphere, and recreating them in the musician’s 
medium. In large and in small the composer practices the art of 
eloquent appropriateness. 

But while making the most of minutiz, he never commits 
that distressing sin so evident in the songs of many who attempt 
fidelity to text, namely, obtrusion of detail. The sense of unity 
remains inviolate, for even where word or phrase is poignantly 
intensified, it always contributes so directly to the general effect 
that insubordination never occurs. And when he does choose to 
illustrate some one word, Mr. Sonneck does it with economy of 
means. At the word “gently,” for instance, it is remarkable that 
by simply lowering the B to B-flat, he produces an effect which is 
seemingly the musical counterpart of the word: 


Another noteworthy instance of close adherence to the thought 
and feeling of the poem is found in the comparison of the two lines 
quoted below: 
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The first line conveys a mood that is born of stern combat 
with wind and wave, of joyless and exhausting toil, of deprivation 
and of the grim will to make port successfully. Its character is 
bold and hard, reckless and wild. But how utterly unlike it the 
second, for now the tonality changes to melting major and the 
mood becomes tender, caressing, gentle, the heart is enriched and 
life overbrims with the fullness of love. 

The use of ornamental notes (so called) in this song is unique, 
at least so far as my knowledge goes, and most effective in giving 
the impression that the accompaniment is an improvisation. 
Whether or not this was the composer’s intention I do not know, 
but it gives a certain informal character to the work, as if these 
tonal clusters were introduced by the performer spontaneously, 
without premeditation. 
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The larger aspects of the poem offer serious difficulties which 
in this setting, however, are transformed into opportunities. Each 
stanza of the poem, for example, is fittingly invested with a dis- 
tinct musical character: the first yearning, endearing, brooding; 
the second, more objective and epic—especially at its close where 
the tremendous climax is developed with thrilling intensity: 
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the last, introduced by vibrant, sweeping chords, although begin- 
ning with apostrophic breadth, gradually relaxes to a mood ap- 
proaching the mystical quality of the song’s opening measures. 
And finally we stand rapt, fixedly contemplating the vision 
revealed “in yon brilliant window-niche”—until it fades from 
sight, receding with the gently falling chromatics, and we are left 
with only a fragile and evanescent memory. - 
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(From a rare photograph taken at Brussels in 1892; by 


ISAAC ALBENIZ 
By EDGAR ISTEL 


HE history of,mankind, as Goethe once remarked, resembles 

a great fugue, in which the voices of the peoples, entering 

only one after another, are heard gradually, in order later— 
one may add—to furnish that “concert,” not always altogether 
harmonious, which we regard as the historic event. Goethe’s 
comparison applies also to that small section of world history 
which concerns itself with the development of music; there too, 
now one, now another nation supplies the “theme,” only, not long 
after, to sink from the réle of duz to that of comes. It is only at 
a late date that Spain’s voice makes its entrance in this gigantic 
fugue, much later than all other nations, and, if the vaice of 
Spain be audible at all, it is largely owing to Isaac Albéniz. 

Before this the name Albéniz—one rather infrequent—had 
earned esteem in the Spanish world of music, yet its bearer re- 
mained totally unknown outside Spain itself. Thus we have 
Mateo Antonio Perez de Albéniz in the first third of the nineteenth 
century, who in 1802 published his Instrucci6én metédica para 
ensenar a cantar y tater la miisica moderna y antigua,-and was 
one of the first to oppose the Italian musical invasion of Spain. 
A second Albéniz, Don Pedro Albéniz y Basanta (b. 1795 in 
Logrono; d. 1855, in Madrid), son of an excellent church musician— 
also named Pedro (b. 1755 in Biscaya; d. 1821, in San Sebastien), 
was a pupil of Herz, Kalkbrenner, Thalberg and Fétis in Paris, 
and made a name for himself with his text-book Método completo 
de piano del Conservatorio de Misica, with which he introduced 
piano playing, in the modern sense of the word, in Spain. Yet 
all these predecessors, identical in name with Isaac Albéniz, but 
none of them related to him, were cast into the shade by the 
advent of a man whom one may quite appropriately term “the 
Spanish Liszt,’”’ and whose name was to be the first among those 
of Spanish composers to achieve world-wide fame. 

Albéniz was born on May 29, 1860, at Camprodén, in the 
province of Gerona, the son of the tax administrator Angel Albéniz, 
hailing from Victoria, and of his wife Dolores Pascual; and on 
June 3 he was duly christened under the Christian names of 
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Isaac Manuel Francisco. Henri Collet, in his comprehensive 
study “Granados and Albéniz,” points out that because of his 
prenomen Isaac, Albéniz was inclined to believe himself of Jewish 
descent; yet Enrique Arbos, the famous Spanish violinist and 
conductor, who lived for years with Albéniz under the same roof 
and knew him like none other, assures me that this is out of the 
question. At the same time Albéniz, though a_Catalonian born, 
and for all that later he wrote the tone-poem “Catalonia” in 
honor of his native land, did not consider himself a Catalan and 
never spoke the language, asserting with much racial pride: “I 
am a Moor.” This Moorish, that is to say Arabic descent, is not 
contradicted by his music, and hence no more appropriate site 
could have been selected for his memorial than that spot which 
to this day testifies to the lofty culture of the Arabs in Spain, 
the Alhambra, whose fame in America in more recent times, it is 
true, is largely due to Washington Irving’s wonderful tales. 
Nevertheless, for all that this Arabic blood may dominate in 
Albéniz’s veins, he knew how to amalgamate the Moorish element 
with the ancient Iberian and Latin racial factors, and thus there 
came into being that indefinable something which for the first 
time confronts us as a “Spanish” tonal art in the history of music. 
Albéniz’s entire career resembles a romance of adventure, and 
its very beginning is in keeping therewith. As in the case of 
Gustav Mahler his musical instinct, when a quite small child in 
Barcelona, was awakened by the signals of the military, so that 
his sister was able to teach the boy the elements of piano playing 
when he was but a year old, and at the age of four he was already 
able to give a concert in public, at which he improvised. This 
seemed so incredible to the audience that it thought itself the 
victim of a deception and suspected a pianist behind the scenes, 
one who actually played what the child was pretending to play. 
Albéniz’s father—who as Albéniz later put it was “a little 
mad” (un poquito loco), now tortured the unfortunate lad, whom 
he wished to turn into a revenue-producing infant prodigy, with 
piano study (coincident with utter neglect of all other education) 
so that at the age of six he was ready for further development 
under Marmontel in Paris. An attempt to have him entered at 
the Conservatoire failed because, although Albéniz played the 
piano admirably, when he had finished his high spirits led him to 
smash a window-pane with a ball, to the horror of the professors, 
and his entrance was deferred for two years on the score of imma- 
turity. So Isaac had to return to Spain, where he concertized 
uninterruptedly for the next three years, yet not as we might 
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suppose this would be done to-day, but in a decidedly singular 
manner. The fact was that young Albéniz, so Arbos tells us, had 
acquired extraordinary facility playing on a covered keyboard, 
with his back to the piano (which means with a diametrically 
opposite position of the hands), and in later years would do so in 
a friend’s home as a joke. Thanks to this vaudeville trick he 
attracted a tremendous amount of attention, the more so as he 
always appeared dressed as a musketeer, with a rapier at his side. 
Thus costumed and drilled by his father, who was an enthusiastic 
Mason, he would salute the public with the Masonic sign, though 
(according to Arbos) he never became a Mason himself. 

It was thus that Albéniz reached the age of eight, when the 
family shifted its abode to Madrid, where Isaac entered the 
Conservatory. Spurred on by Jules Verne’s novels of adventure 
and no doubt surfeited with his father’s tyranny, young Isaac 
ran away from home in his musketeer costume, sneaking aboard 
a train as a “dead-head” passenger, minus ticket and money. 
A lucky chance put him in the way of the mayor of Escorial, who 
bought him a ticket for that station, had him play in the Escorial 
Casino, and thus secured some money for him. He took the lad 
together with his earnings to the station to send him back to his 
parents on the train for Madrid, but the young rascal got off at 
the next stop and boarded a train going in the opposite direction. 
He managed to give concerts in other cities and already had 
accumulated a nice little sum in cash, with which he thought to 
return home when, between Zamora and Toro—travelling in 
Spain at that time was unsafe—he fell a victim to brigands who 
surprised the mail coach. Albéniz lost all his money, but the 
noble-minded robbers let him keep something he prized more than 
money—an album in which his distinguished patrons, the higher 
clergy and freemasons, had inscribed their autographs, and which 
he used as a reference in securing his concert engagements. Since 
he did not want to return home penniless, he determined to keep 
on giving concerts while he made a vagabond tour of the Peninsula. 

In this manner Albéniz had attained the age of twelve when, 
in Cadiz, the governor had him arrested with the intention of 
having him forcibly returned to his parents. The young man, 
however, was clever enough to escape the threatened danger by 
taking refuge on a ship lying in the harbor, bound for Porto Rico. 
As was to be expected, so Arbos told me, Albéniz once more had 
neglected to provide himself with a ticket, and remained in hiding 
as a stowaway until the vessel had cleared port. His hopes of 
paying his passage by piano playing were not entirely vain, since 
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the passengers took up a collection for the talented boy; but 
unfortunately the money did not suffice to cover the entire trip, 
and so Albéniz was put ashore at Buenos Aires. Here, in the 


beginning, he knew hunger and wretchedness at first hand until, 


finally, a Spariard who heard him playing in a café aided him to 
arrange a concert tour of South America. From that moment on 
his fortune was made. When, a year later, he sailed from Buenos 
Aires to Cuba (at that time still a Spanish colony) he already 
carried with him some 10,000 francs, then quite a respectable 
amount of money. A strange surprise awaited him in Cuba; at 
the conclusion of a concert in Santiago he was arrested by the 
police, and carried to Havana, where his father was established 
as comptroller of taxes. His father, however, did not abuse his 
authority, and agreed to allow Isaac to continue his travels about 
the world. He made first for New York, where he fared so badly 
that he was obliged to hire out as a stevedore on the docks; yet 
eventually—thanks to his vaudeville tricks—he succeeded in 
playing with success over the entire North American continent 
as far as San Francisco. Thence he returned to Europe; and after 
appearing in Liverpool and London went to Leipsic, his mind 
made up to perfect his technique, especially in the branch of 
composition, under Jadassohn and Reinecke, at the then famous 
Conservatory, a notable resolve for a boy of fourteen to make. 

After nine months of serious study Albéniz, his money spent, 
was compelled, in 1875, te return to Spain, where he at first 
attempted to continue his studies. But soon his love for adventure 
gained the upper hand, and he went to America as an accompanist 
pianist. Again returning to his native land, he succeeded in 
arousing the interest of a politically influential as well as musically 
important personality, and as a result his life was to develop its 
decisive orientation away from adventure and in the direction of 
serious art. 

The personality in question was Count Guillermo Morphy, 
of Scotch descent, but the son of a Spanish mother (born Feb. 
29, 1836, in Madrid, where he died Aug. 28, 1899) who, after the 
deposition of the Spanish Queen Isabella, had followed her into 
exile in Paris, and from the year 1871 on had been entrusted with 
the education of Prince Alfonso—father of the present king 
regnant, Alfonso XIII—in Vienna. When the latter ascended the 
throne in 1875, Count Morphy returned to Madrid as his private 
secretary. A pupil of the great musicologist F. A. Gevaert in 
Brussels, his teacher had drawn Morphy’s attention to the trea- 
sures of ancient Spanish lute-music which had been allowed to lie 
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fallow, in consequence of which the Count made that famous 
collection which appeared after his death with an Introduction by 
Gevaert, and which exerted a well-nigh epochal influence in its 
particular field. Count Morphy, the patron of all Spanish musi- 
cians who seemed to him to be of any consequence, and who, for 
example, was also the “discoverer” of Tomas Bretén, presented 
young Albéniz to the king and secured for him a pension which 
would enable him to perfect his education in Brussels. At the same 
time the young violinist Enrique Fernandez Arbos, my dear friend, 
to whom I am indebted for so many details with regard to Albéniz, 
and whose orchestrations of Albéniz’s principal works more than 
anything else have caused them to become known, was granted 
a pension by the Infanta Isabella. So these two young geniuses, 
whose exuberant natures made them mutually so sympathetic 
one to the other, met in Brussels, and Albéniz became a member 
of the household directed by Arbos’ mother. Thus Albéniz and 
Arbos grew to be inseparable friends and companions-in-art, and 
the pictures reproduced with this article, a unique possession of 
Arbos’, shows them in Brussels, at work. Yet their adolescent 
temperamentality—Arbos to this day delights in a joke—led them 
to indulge in mad, youthful pranks which one must hear Arbos 
himself recount with all a Spaniard’s lively mimicry, in order to 
do justice to their genuine humor. Hence I shall make no attempt 
here to retell any of these anecdotes which, in part, could only be 
narrated verbally in a circle of good friends, and which, never- 
theless, are among the most amusing musicians’ tales. known to 
me. 

This happy, carefree, day-to-day existence of Albéniz was 
suddenly disrupted by a tragic happening which nearly resulted 
in his losing his life; yet fortunately did no more than serve as a 
species of Mene tekel of warning, inscribed by a phantom hand, 
to direct him into the right path. Albéniz, so Arbos told me, had 
withdrawn from the home they shared together and, young and 
inexperienced, had gotten into bad company, introduced thereto 
by a youthful South American. As a result he totally neglected 
his studies, was never at home, and when Arbos went to see him 
he would find Albéniz’s piano covered with a thick layer of dust, 
in which Arbos was wont to write his name to show he had called, 
since he never seemed able to encounter his friend. 

One day, however, Albéniz, turning up at Arbos’ home in a 
state of maniacal excitement, showed his terrified friend a letter 
which revealed that Albéniz and the young South American had 
entered into a compact to enjoy themselves as long as their money 
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held out, and then to commit suicide together. Albéniz’s friend 
had written him that he thought it best to carry out the last part 
of the programme himself, and to abandon Albéniz to his artistic 
future. Terrified friends hastened with Albéniz to the police and, 
in fact, the corpse of the wretched youth was discovered that same 
day in the Bois de Cambre—he had shot himself! 

Shaken by this occurrence, and moved by his friends’ repre- 
sentations, Albéniz now began to toil in earnest. He had but a 
month left before the examination, the dreaded concours. Yet 
with the same ardor he had devoted to his loafing, Albéniz now 
took up his practising. He achieved the impossible, for in the 
course of the few days left him he brought his performance to such 
a level that he was awarded quite an exceptional first prize amid 
a tremendous ovation. His two friends at the same time were 
awarded prizes in their own branches: Arbos, Vieuxtemps’ pupil, 
in violin playing; and Daniel, Gevaerts’ pupil, in composition. 
Then, for a few years, their paths led in different directions: 
Arbos followed Joachim to Berlin; and Albéniz made up his mind— 
it was in the year 1878—to complete his studies with the greatest 
living master of the piano, Franz Liszt. 

Unfortunately, with regard to Albéniz’s studies with Liszt, 
we know only what little Albéniz himself has set down. On 
August 15, he notes, he paid Liszt his first visit. “I shall study. 
He will receive me again early to-morrow morning.” And again: 


I have visited Liszt. He received me in the most amiable manner. 
I played two of my Etudes and a Hungarian Rhapsody. To all appear- 
ances he was much pleased with me, especially when I improvised a 
complete dance on a Hungarian theme which he gave me. He asked me 
all sorts of questions about Spain, my parents, my religious opinions 
and, finally, about music in general. I told him quite frankly and 
decidedly that I gave no thought to any of these things, which seemed 
to please him. I am to return the day after to-morrow. Books which 
I must buy: the works of Zola and Turgenieff. 


And that is all. Albéniz was also with Liszt in Weimar and 
in Rome, but in this connection further details of his activities 
are lacking until, in the year 1880, he resumed his concert playing 
in Cuba, Mexico and the Argentine, and also in Spain. It is from 
the moment that Liszt had given him his final consecration in the 
pianistic art that we may date his true career as an artist and as 
a virtuoso, a career destined—until what time he, like his master, 
devoted himself principally to composition—to lead him to the 
greatest successes. One of the very oldest of his newspaper criti- 
cisms extant, hailing from Santiago de Cuba—the same city in which 
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he once had been arrested—praises him for his “‘exquisite delicacy 

of tone, the good taste of his expression, his temperament and 
} power, as well as an extraordinary finger facility, combined with 
an elegant and sympathetic stage appearance.” His repertoire at 

this time comprised chiefly German classic and romantic music: 
Bach and Handel; Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven; Schubert, 
Schumann, Weber and Mendelssohn. Together with it he played 
older music, such as that of Scarlatti, Rameau and Couperin; 

j and more recent compositions by Chopin, Moscheles, Ries, Dussek, 
Rubinstein, Heller, Grieg, Mayer, Liszt and Brassin. Spain was 
represented by two Caprices of his patron Morphy, a “Funeral 
March”’ by Bretén and—last but not least—fifty of his own com- 
positions. 

The first composition by Albéniz to appear in print was a 
} “Heroic March” for piano, to-day totally forgotten. Succeeding 
works, still obtainable,! found greater favor: a “Pavane” and 
“Six Little Waltzes.” Albéniz’s first publisher, Romero, had 
come to an agreement with him, according to which Albéniz let 
him have all the pieces he wrote at the price of one duro (five 
pesetas, about 75 cents) payment ia full, per engraved page of 
music. Albéniz exploited this agreement—which at first glance 
seems so greatly in favor of the publisher and later, no doubt, 
actually was so (according to Arbos)—by devoting his nights to 
an unprecedented musical productivity, despite the fact that he 
gave piano lessons all day long; so that at last his publisher had 
to beg him to restrain his rain of manuscripts. : 
When to-day we glance at these numerous mazurkas, cotil- 
lons, romances, suites, waltzes, barcaroles, études, sonatas and 
others more, pieces written in the style then the fashion in the 
salons, we must admit that they do not give off the faintest whiff 

of the later Albéniz whom we love and cherish. Like the time of 
which it is a product, this music, all of it so unmistakably marked 
with the stamp of improvisation and idle virtuosity, has sounded 
out. It is music to which Albéniz later attached not the slightest 
importance, and which he was accustomed to term petites saletés. 
It was music of which he never made a list and, in fact, its titles, 
j in most cases, had totally escaped him. How many of them were 
there, of these salon pieces, all dedicated to some lovely pupil, 
some Isabel, Casilda, Aurora, Sofia, Christina, Maria, or whatever 


1All works whose publishers are not qoitediy mentioned in this study, have 
been issued by the “Union Musical Espafiola,” Madrid. I take this y 5 po eo of 
acknowledging the courtesy of this firm, as well as that of the Paris and London pub- 
lishers of Albéniz’s works, in placing them at my disposal. 
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they all may have been called? Nobody knows, but since the 
individual works provided with opus numbers attain a total of 


meh 200, it is possible to form an idea of what Albéniz turned out in } 
i this style—at the rate of five pesetas the engraved page. 
a Chopin, Schumann, Liszt and Weber were the gods of the 
-: piano whom Albéniz took for a model without ever reaching their 
‘ attainment; he had not as yet discovered his individual person- 


Wi ality, his Hispanicism, and on only one occasion, in the pretty 

a “Minuetto,” No. 3 of his “Suite ancienne,” the rhythm of the 
a Seguidilla glimmers through from afar, and lends the little com- 
position a certain quality of personal charm. 


Tempo di Minuetto 


All other productions of this first period of creative activity, 
which extends to the year 1883, are to-day worth no more than any 
other waste paper. 

Albéniz himself realized how much still was lacking to make 
him really and truly a composer and, therefore, the same year, 
in 1883, began to study with Felipe Pedrell,! the archmaster of 
the Spanish school of composition, in Barcelona. With regard 
to these lessons, which were rather in the nature of conversations, 
or even of comradely meetings, Pedrell wrote illuminatingly in 
the “Vanguardia” of May, 1909. Albéniz, who despite his studies 
in Leipsic, had remained very much a musical child of nature, 
a found it difficult, for instance, to accustom himself to writing the 
ie note B double flat which on the piano is identical with A, as a 
B double flat; he did not realize that the violins could not play 
below the G, and so quite unconcernedly would set down the still 
lower F, etc. “I noticed,” said Pedrell, “that when we discussed 
these technical problems and others more difficult still, that much 
grieved, he would withdraw within himself; and when I realized ) 
that he did not understand arid regulations, I determined in the 
future never again to talk to him about rules, chords, resolutions 
and other technical hieroglyphics; but to dwell on a fine and 
cultivated taste, merely seeing to it that so extraordinary an 


1See my “Felipe Pedrell,”” Tae Musitcat QuarTERLY, April, 1925. 
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intelligence was correctly guided. And thus, since quite indirectly 
and unconsciously he had a solid training, due to the magnificent 
literature of the piano, I was finally able to say to him, to stimu- 
late his imagination: ‘To the devil with all the rules! Fling them 


into the fire, all these treatises on harmony, counterpoint and 

composition, these theories of instrumentation and what not, 

which were not written for you, and which in the end will only 
’ paralyze your natural genius.’ ” 

Albéniz, so Pedrell affirms, could sense music only through 

the medium of the piano keyboard, not “boxed up” in speculative 

| theories. Of concentration, that listening to the music which 


sounds within one, he knew nothing. “His lofty and extraordinary 
intuition might be compared to a wine-skin, holding a fragrant 3 
vintage gilded by a Mediterranean sun. From it Albéniz filled a 
his goblet until it brimmed; he handled it with the generosity of : 
a wasteful child, and one was overcome and intoxicated by this 
fulness and fragrance and light.” 
The year 1883 is the great turning-point in Albéniz’s career. 
He married, and with his marriage began a complete revolution 
in his life and in his art. Arbos says with regard to it: “Albéniz’s 
life and character offer two great divisions: that of Albéniz, the 
Bohemian, and that of Albéniz, the Benedict. Those who knew 
and loved him in Paris, and were acquainted with his peaceful 
family life, dedicated only to music and to his own family, could 
not conceive of the existence he had led during his childhood and 
youth.” Rosina Jordana, offspring of a musical family in the 
French Pyrenees, one of his pupils, and whom he had known but 
a few months, was his chosen, and any who may have bad a chance 
to see this kindly old lady in her home, adorned with Albéniz’s 
rich and well-selected library, will even yet be able to understand 
his preference. The writer of the present article complies with a 
pleasant duty in here expressing his warm thanks for the informa- 
tion, manuscripts and pictures she was amiable enough to let him 
have. Albéniz had three children, a son, Alfonso (born 1885); 
and two daughters, Enriqueta (born 1889), and his favorite 
daughter Laura (born 1890), highly gifted as a painter, whom he 
always took pleasure in accompanying at the piano when she 
danced. Laura, who aside from Spanish and Catalan, also speaks 
and writes French, German, English and Italian, relieved her 
father of the burden of correspondence and became his secretary. 
No sooner had Albéniz married and settled down in Barcelona, 
than he hit upon the unfortunate idea of bettering his fortune by 
speculation on the stock exchange, and as a result not only lost 
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his money but also was plunged into debt. He was obliged to 
flee to the Pyrenees, but after he had given a few concerts, once 
more found himself on his feet. Yet he had taken a dislike to 
Barcelona, and now returned again to Madrid, where he was 
known as “the Spanish Rubinstein,” and gave numerous concerts. 
Already, at that time, he was generally spoken of by critics as a 
specifically meridional artist, who had at last shown forth that it 
was possible to play serious music even in Spain. At this time 
Scarlatti and Chopin were denominated his favorite composers, 
and one paper prophetically declared: ‘“‘When in the end the com- 
poser Albéniz stands on a plane with the pianist—and unquestion- 
ably, given his tireless industry, this eventually will be the case— 
then Albéniz will be a figure of the first rank in the world 
of music.” 

In Paris and in London, too, he had begun to attract attention. 
The firm of Erard, the piano manufacturers, engaged him in 1889, 
he playing only his own compositions; and the meticulous rhythm 
in his works was especially praised. Then he also played in London, 
and in a series of English cities, with such pronounced success 
that he was compelled to add a tournée through Germany and 
Austro-Hungary to his English tour. Following this he played 
concerts in London and Brussels (1892), and during the same year 
in Berlin, where he was compared to his compatriot Sarasate, 
and hailed as a remarkable pianist and one of high standing. 
Finally, after a longer stay in London, Albéniz—yielding to his 
wife’s pleadings—decided to establish himself permanently in 
Paris. That was in 1893, and this decade comprises a new period 
of Albéniz’s creative activity, a period which, for the first time, 
was to reveal his individual personality. 

Wherein does this individuality consist? It is hard to define 
for those who hesitate to dissect the flower instead of exalting 
themselves with its perfume. It is only to be felt, not matter-of- 
factly analyzed, this indefinable something which evaporates 
between our fingers when we attempt to seize it. 

It is necessary to bear two facts in mind if one wishes to under- 
stand Albéniz: according to his own confession, he was racially 
a Moor; and his art was and remained to the very last an art of 
pianistic improvisation. These two facts are the true keys to his 
creation without, however, “explaining” it in the usual accep- 
tance of the word. Yet is such an explanation necessary? 

The improvisational element, fortified by Albéniz’s autodi- 
dactic development, is made manifest practically throughout by 
the fact that his originally often genial, in any event unusually 
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charming, fancies are never fully worked out in the sense of the 
higher type of art music; and that an unorganic coadjacence 
results in place of an organic consequent development. Themes, 
for example, are not thematically built up, but carried on by 
transposition to other keys, etc., a procedure which tires in the 
long run, and often produces a naive rather than a folkwise im- 
pression. In general Albéniz’s relations with folkwise art are 
quite special in character; he has borrowed from it only rhythmic 
' and harmonic peculiarities and scarcely any melodic ones, or these 
last only in that, so to say, he employs certain intervals of fioriture ee 
cherished in Arab and Gipsy music, without directly making use of - 
Spanish, Gipsy or Arabic folk-motives. In this respect, were the a 
comparison entirely justified, one might call him the Spanish 
| Chopin. Albéniz’s procedure has both its advantage and disad- 
vantage. The advantage is that his art, for all it is closely affili- 
ated with the Hispanic-Arabic cultural cycle, remains one purely 
personal, belonging to him alone. The disadvantage—from the 
point of view of the neo-Spanish school of composers—is that 
Albéniz has inculcated an erroneous idea of Spanish music outside 
of Spain, the idea that “natural’’ Spanish music is that of the 
folk-tunes, and that a genuine Spanish musica! art is conceivable 
only as proceeding out of them. I believe the truth lies somewhere 
in the middle of the road. That Albéniz towered high above his 
followers, for instance Manuel de Falla,! seems to me beyond 
dispute; and I also find the manner in which Albéniz makes use 
of folkwise rhythms and intervals far more attractive than de 
Falla’s alleged “naturalistic” Spanish music, which so often leads 
directly to monotony. 

In order to clarify these statements it is necessary to have 
recourse to actual musical examples, which I shall choose from 
among Albéniz’s most characteristic works, fruit of his most 
original creative period. Later, when Albéniz once more devoted 
himself to a serious study of composition in Paris, it is true that 
he looked down on these works to some extent; yet he did not 
deny that there was “something” in these products of the inex- 
haustible imagination of his best years, which afterward, when 
he wrote his works in a manner somewhat too florid, too elaborate 
(evidently to show how much he had learned!) he covered up 
with counterpoint. It is going altogether too far, however, now- 
adays, as Turina once did in the “Revista Musical’ (Bilbao, 
1911), to allow the great, uniquely genuine Albéniz to begin with 


1See my “Manuel de Falla,” Toe Musicat QuarTERLY, Oct., 1926. 
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the opera “Pepita Jimenez’’—a failure—and on this assumption 
deny that his earlier works had any value, because they display 
a lack of academic facility. One should carefully distinguish 
between the decidedly empty compositions of the days of his 
vagabond virtuosity, which I already have described, and, let 
us say, the works of the first decade of his married life, up to the 
time he established himself in Paris, when Albéniz could quietly 
extend his powerful talent for composition, and create those works 
which to this day remain the most popular he wrote. Yet here, 
too, we must sift the chaff from the wheat; here, too, we at times 
find precious pearls in collections of frivolities, hidden away, 
perhaps, for extraneous reasons. Yet his best—and it is only 
according to it that we will judge him—stands the test of com- 
parison with genuine masterworks of pianistic miniature; and 
when a composer like Albéniz is great in detail, he has a legitimate 
claim to be acknowledged as a master, for all that, on occasion, 
some talented conservatory graduate might outdo him with 
regard to technical skill. Yet that which the delicate shoots 
ripened in the hot-house of our own pedagogic “forcing plants” 
lack—the vitality of nature unrestrained—that Albéniz possesses 
in the highest degree. And it is for this reason that his unpre- 
tentious little creations will continue to live when nothing will 
remain of so much of the artificial art-music of our own day. 

Out of the multitude of works belonging to this period— 
opus numbers are meaningless, and it is no longer possible to 
establish with certainty the exact date of writing—I have chosen 
the “Chants d’Espagne,” which appeared as Op. 232, a collection 
of five characteristic pieces, whose titles in themselves show that 
they are supposed to sing the south of Spain, Andalusia, the para- 
dise of the Moors: Prélude, Orientale, Sous le Palmier, Cordoba, 
Seguidillas. 

The beginning of the “Prélude’”’ already sets us down in the 
midst of the world of the Gipsies, whose scale Albéniz uses by 
preference, with a technique which he caught from the guitar. 
As a matter of fact, Andres Segovia, whom one may without 
exaggeration call the Paganini of the guitar, has transposed this 
composition for his instrument as it stands. 


Allegro ma non troppo 
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And then we have a melodic theme whose fioriture and aug- 
mented seconds point directly to Arabic music: 


Nor does the following development, which appears in a 
similar variant in “Carmen,” deny its Oriental origin: 


were rer 
Hence the second piece is at once entitled “Orientale.” After 


four measures of an introduction, Adagio, the first theme begins 
in Gipsy fashion: 


Allegretto 
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In the parallel major key there appears a fine secondary 
theme: 


The third number, “Under the Palm,” a tango, also belongs 
to the Gipsy tribe: 


Allegretto ma non troppo 


Here, too, the diminished octave, which arises at the begin- 
ning of the second measure, between the melody and the medial 
voice, is especially characteristic. 
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The most beautiful composition in the collection and the one 
most characteristic of Albéniz’s gift, is the fourth, “Cordoba.” 
Here Albéniz’s Moorish soul rises in an affecting song to the 
holy city of Islam, ‘“‘the Mecca of the West,” as it once was called, 
the radiant focal point of perfected Arabic culture: 


Andantino 


“In the silence of night, interrupted by the aromatic respi- 
ration of the jasmines, the guzlas (Oriental stringed instruments) 
dream as they accompany the serenades, and carry through the 
air glowing melodies, tones as sweet as the sound of the palms 
when they sway in paradise heights.” 
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The “Seguidillas” supplies a charming final number for the 


cycle: 
Allegro molto me 
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In this collection of “Chants d’Espagne” we have, so to say, 
all the individual characteristics of Albéniz’s tonal speech during 
his most fruitful period of creation in a species of bacterial culture. 
Other collections complete the picture without adding any new 
essential traits. 

Most nearly akin to the “Chants d’Espagne” is the “Suite 
Espagnole” in eight movements, in which—an indication of 
Albéniz’s carelessness in such matters—two movements are iden- 
tical, note for note, with movements in the “Chants d’Espagne,” 
while a third movement (the capricho “‘Cuba’’) shares its begin- 
ning with “Under the Palm.” The other movements are entitled: 
“Granada,” “Catalufia,” ‘Sevilla,’ “Cadiz,” “Asturias,” ‘‘Ara- 
gon,” and “Castilla.” ‘‘Asturias” is the “Prélude” of the “Chants 
d’Espagne”’; “Castilla” the final movement (“‘Seguidillas”) of the 
collection aforementioned. 

Hence the only new numbers are: “Granada,” “Catalufia,” 
“Sevilla,” “Cadiz,” and “Aragon.” (It reappears as the “Aragon- 
naise” in the group of ten “Oeuvres pour piano” published by 
Leduc, Paris.) The least characteristic of them is “Catalufia,” a 
Sardana lacking in originality; and “Aragon,” too, seems to me 
somewhat conventional. Very charming, and genuine Albéniz, 
on the other hand, are “Granada,” “Sevilla,” and “‘Cadiz,” among 
which the last-named piece, in particular—which has also been 
published separately as “‘Serenade,”’ Op. 108—has become famous. 


Allegretto ma non troppo 


While the two collections mentioned, like so many other 
among the Master’s compositions, bear the names of Spanish 
cities or provinces, the collection “Espagne,” Op. 165 (Max 
Eschig, Paris), which falls into the same category as the others, is 
more a suite of dances. It begins with a “Prélude,” upon which 
follow “Tango,” “‘Malaguefia,” “Serenata,” “Capricho Catalan,” 
and “Zortzico.”” They are very euphonious, attractive album-leaves 
among which I would, in particular, call special attention to the 
original ““Malaguefia”: 
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The “Zortzico,” as well—under which name a very popular 
Basque national dance is known—written in the less usual 5/8 
time, also deserves notice: 


“anf 


ben marcato 


Not so mature in musical workmanship, and less locally 
characterized is the collection of “Seis Danzas Espafiolas,”’ dances 
unprovided with any specific intitulation. The continually recur- 
ring tango rhythm in this collection makes a somewhat monoto- 
nous impression. A brilliant virtuoso grouping of a rather external 
type is offered by the “Rapsodia espafiola” (a companion number, 
the ‘“‘Rapsodia Cubana,” is mediocre) and I adduce the beginning 
of the “Jota original,” a little movement, initiated from the 
Aragonese national dance, as a sample. 
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The remaining collections are very unequal and evidently 
have been put together of older pieces dating from the composer’s 
virtuoso days, so that in every case only a few individual numbers 
are characteristic of Albéniz’s individuality. Thus in the collec- 
tion of seven pieces called “Recuerdos de viaje” (Travel Remin- 
iscences), aside from the pretty “Bolero,” we find that only number 
6, a Malaguefia entitled “Humores de la Caleta,” is of any impor- 
tance. Its first theme is as follows: 
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In the album “Piezas caracteristicas,” which contains twelve 
numbers, only one, the last, is a first-class composition. Entitled 
“Terra bermeja,”’ it is a thoroughly guitaristic work, which Andres 
Segovia has accordingly included in his repertory. The fine 
melodic theme begins: 

Allegro molto 


In addition No. 7, “Zambra,” a Gipsy dance, which begins: 


Ld 


is worthy of mention. It is worth comparing with another 
separately published composition, the “Zambra granadina,” which 
is even more Gipsyish in character: 


Allegretto ma non troppo 
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These are the compositions which, it is true, do not as yet 
attain the technical complexity and external perfection of Albéniz’s 
later works, yet which reveal his great and original talent for the 
Oriental miniature more clearly and more purely than many a 
more pretentious composition which came into being during 
Albéniz’s Paris period, during which the composer yielded to the 
temptation of overstepping the bounds of the talent with which 
nature had endowed him. 

Thus far we have become acquainted with Albéniz only in 
the field which was peculiarly his own, that of piano composition, 
and it is now time to consider the attempts which he made to 
write for the stage. His first work, a zarzuela—a species of light 
or comic opera with spoken dialogue—was called “Cuanto mas 
viejo” (The Older One Is). It “flopped” at the very first per- 
formance in Bilbao, and hence should have served as a warning. 
But Albéniz, whose optimism was indestructible, always under- 
estimated the difficulties of writing for the stage and continued 
to devote himself to it. And, in fact, he was luckier with another 
zarzuela, ‘“‘Catalanes de Gracia,” in Madrid. He already had in 
mind writing an opera in Spanish, after the tragedy “Mar y Ciel,” 
by the famous Catalan poet, Angel Guimera (on whose “Tierra 
baja” d’Albert’s ““Tiefland” is based), when he discovered that he 
could make more money setting English texts. In consequence 
he composed only one other zarzuela to a Spanish text, “San 
Antonio de la Florida”’ (the title is the name of the little church in 
Madrid which Goya has adorned with frescoes), a little one-act 
score which is very amiable though not very effective theatrically. 
The composer’s inventive freshness reveals itself in the principal 
theme, which enters at the very beginning in the chorus, and 
repeatedly reappears in variants: 


Allegrett 
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The action, as in the case of all these little works, is so negli- 
gible that it does not call for consideration. This zarzuela was 
received with applause when it was given in Madrid, in 1894, at 
the “Teatro de Apolo,” and has been published by Pujol (now 
“Union Musical’). 

Had Albéniz been able to secure better Spanish texts, and had 
he been content to stick to the unpretentious genre for which he 
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was suited, he could, in view of his natural talent, heve achieved 
fine and lasting successes as a stage composer. Yet fate so 
willed it that—largely influenced by his English friends—he 
entered upon a course in which his best powers were wasted to 
no end. 

This misfortune began with his setting a libretto by Arthur 
Law, “The Magic Opal,” a tale of brigands in modern Greece 
dealing in the most stultifying fashion with a genuine and a false 
talisman. That Albéniz did not know just what to do with this 
book and—save for an Oriental Dance in Act Two—wrote a 
decidedly impersonal score, need not surprise us. The score was 
produced in London, in 1893, first at the Lyric Theatre, then in 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, and has been published (Chappell 
& Co., London); but soon vanished from the stage. His connec- 
tion with the Prince of Wales’ Theatre brought him an acquain- 
tance who, while very useful to him financially, was to do him 
incalculable damage humanly and artistically, and, perhaps, was 
responsible—in so far as inner reasons come into question—for 
Albéniz’s untimely end. 

A very wealthy banker, Francis Money-Coutts, was finan- 
cially interested in the aforementioned theatre, and this man had 
the weakness, not only of writing dramatic verse in his leisure hours, 
but also of using every means to get it performed. So he got in 
touch with Albéniz and persuaded him to sign a contract to receive 
an annual stipend of $5,000—under then existing conditions a 
princely sum—on the sole condition that he set to music only 
librettos written by the banker under the pseudonym “Mount- 
joy.” The wretched Albéniz was unable to resist the temp- 
tations of Mammon although he soon enough revised his opinion 
and—at first merely in jest—called his agreement “the pact of 
Faust.” 

Now Albéniz was obliged to inter all plans for operas in the 
Spanish style for which he was specifically adapted (as, for in- 
stance, a “Riconete y Cortadillo,” after Cervantes), in order to 
prostitute his art as the splenetic Englishman’s slave. Coutts 
had written a trilogy based on the Arthurian cycle and wanted 
music for it by Albéniz. So the poor Spaniard was forced to 
torment himself writing in Wagner’s manner and to compose a 
“Merlin,” though the second score of the trilogy, “Lancelot,” was 
not completed. ‘“‘Merlin’” (Max Eschig, Paris), is textually as 
well as musically nothing but an uninspired Wagner imitation; 
in vain poor Albéniz tried to find a way out of the labyrinth of 
his leading motives, which he handled “improvisationally.” (!) 
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It was as though a palm tree had been transplanted to the polar 
snows. 

Quite as tiresome is the text and music of another opera by 
the prolific Coutts, his “Henry Clifford,” which developed with 
supposed romanticism and major lack of clarity a subject of the 
period of the War of the Roses, and for which Albéniz improvised 
absolutely undramatic music at the piano. It was a theme entirely 
removed from Albéniz’s sympathies and with which his relations 
were exclusively financial. Given in Barcelona, May 8, 1895, in 
Italian, the work achieved a success of esteem and has since been 
printed (Pujol, now “Union Musical’’). 

How entirely disoriented, with what an absolute misconcep- 
tion of his own most personal gifts, Albéniz was at that time, may 
be deduced from the fact that he, the charming improvisor of the 
pianistic miniature, when he composed “Merlin,” made a special 
trip to Munich, in order to hear “Die Giétterdimmerung,” and 
upon his return confided to a friend, amid sobs, that he felt he 
must confess an evil thought he had entertained—he had envied 
Wagner. 

Even worse is what Arbos told me: that Albéniz, against 
the counsel of his wife, who advised him to break his diabolic 
pact with the English banker, thought—so blind was he—that 
his real gift was for serious opera composition, and clung to this 
fallacy almost to the end of his days. A few months before his 
death Arbos visited Albéniz, at that time already a sick man, 
when the latter suddenly underwent a nervous collapse, during 
which he lamented without ceasing, that he had lavished his 
whole precious span of life on these barren operas instead of 
sticking to the field in which he was a master. Too late! 

Once only was he successful in inducing his English “‘patron” 
to write him a libretto after a Spanish model; this was “Pepita 
Jimenez,” adapted from Juan Valera’s famous novel, and it is a 
fact that this work obtained somewhat wider diffusion (first 
performance, 1896, in the Teatro Liceo, Barcelona; then, 1897, 
Prague; and 1905, Brussels). Albéniz had a particularly high 
opinion of the score of “Pepita,” and Turina dates his entrance 
into genuine mastership from it. Yet neither composer was a 
man of the stage, and both overlooked what is actually needed 
for effective dramatic composition. A first essential is a genuinely, 
striking, theatrically effective book (I might here be permitted 
to refer to the explanations of principles in my book ““The Art of 
Writing Opera-Librettos”).1 Valera’s novel does not offer an 

1G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. 
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action suited to stage needs; for the most part it moves in the field 
of psychic description. The heroine who supplies the novel with 
a title, a beautiful, charming young Andalusian widow, manages 
to fascinate the youthful seminarist, Don Luis. Luis already 
has taken minor orders and is about to become a full-fledged 
priest when powerfully overcome by love and jealousy. There 
develops an arduous, decidedly Spanish, conflict between sacred 
and profane love, in which—strangely enough, one may say with 
regard to Spain—profane love is the victor, its victory due to the 
intervention of Donna Antonia, Pepita’s resolute and well-charac- 
terized nurse. The novel appeared in 1874, and in spite of its 
tremendous popular success, the author was obliged to defend 
himself against his critics’ accusation that he had allowed his hero, 
Don Luis, to take the wrong road. 

A real dramatist, nevertheless, would have found it possible 
to extract the kernel of scenic happenings rich in conflict and 
movement from the shell of an action bare and merely sketched. 
But to this the worthy Coutts could not rise. His two-act libretto 
(the second act calling for a change of scene) follows in its essen- 
tials the psychic descriptions of the novel, wearies with endless 
chatter, which poor Albéniz was compelled to set to music without 
abbreviation, and conduces to an immensity of boredom which is 
further emphasized by the rhythmic monotony of the music and 
the colorlessness of the instrumentation. Albéniz, who has not 
the faintest suspicion of dramatic composition, and who forges 
straight ahead absolutely without contrasts or strettos, in general, 
has almost nothing to say, in a musical sense, that his best piano 
compositions do not adequately reveal. At the same time it is 
gratifying to note that in this score he has freed himself from the 
aberrations of a misconceived Wagnerism and found his way back 
to his homeland. His music impresses most favorably where, 
detached from the dramatic events, it pours itself out in lyric 
detail. Of this I submit some examples; in first instance the 
beginning of Act Two: 


Next, the beginning of Pepita’s “Romance”: 
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And, finally, the enchanting Christmas song for childrens’ chorus, 
with humming accompaniment: 


Allegretto 
SOPRANO J Jé-sus,a peine ence plein dune an-gois-se pro-fon-de,_ 
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Albéniz also wrote some songs to poems by Coutts, which 
appeared as “Quatre Mélodies,” with English and French text 
(Rouart, Lerolle et Cie., Paris), and “To Nelly,” six songs with 
English words (Heugel et Cie., Paris). This last group of compo- 
sitions, dedicated to Gabriel Fauré, and pianistically very interest- 
ing, unfortunately does not lie well for the voice, which is handled 
in purely declamatory style. The same may be said of a song with 
French text by the Marquis Costa de Beauregard, issued by the 
same publisher, “Il en est de l’Amour,” and dedicated to Mme. 
Ernest Chausson. Some time before, Albéniz had occasionally 
written songs, somewhat in Schumann’s manner, but they are of 
no moment in his creative work. 

Madame Chausson, the wife of the sensitive composer (b. 
1855; d. 1899), a pupil of Massenet and Franck, at the time + 
when Albéniz settled in Paris, was the leading figure in a salon 2 
in which the most important representatives of the world of a 
music foregathered. Here Albéniz was received with open arms 
and entered into intimate relations with Charles Bordes (1863- 
1909), also a Franck pupil. Bordes had acquired merit, in par- 
ticular, by his study of Basque music and was active as a composer 
in that field (Suite Basque, Rapsodie Basque). Later he called 
upon Albéniz to take a position in the Schola Cantorum which 
he directed. Albéniz, furthermore, became a friend of Fauré, 
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Dukas and d’Indy, and this friendship was to be of special impor- 
tance with regard to his subsequent work. Albéniz, the amiable 
improvisor, now began to speak contemptuously of his former 
efforts, which he tried to dismiss with the word musiquette, and 
admired that which was neither adapted to his nature nor could 
be acquired by him at so late a date—architectonic structure. 
Thus it was, that as in opera, he was induced to overstep the 
boundaries of his talent in the symphonic field as well. It was 
Dukas who aided him with the instrumentation of a “Suite 
populaire” entitled “Catalonia” (A. Durand et Fils, Paris), a 
suite of which only one movement was completed. Orchestrally 
the composition turned out somewhat opaquely, and it was not 
very strong with regard to actual invention. Most attractive is 
the second theme which—an exception in the case of Albéniz—has 
been borrowed from Catalan folk-lore: 


Strings ete. 
hae 
4 


Quite delightfully original is the humorous conception of 
having village musicians (“Musiciens ambulants,” p. 38, pocket 
score) enter, who attempt to play the principal melody with their 
wind instruments and percussives. Alas, the poor unfortunates, 
the clarinet is off tune and the bass drum continually comes in a 
beat too late! Here Albéniz reveals himself as an amiable 
rascal, 

It is a pity that Albéniz in the compositions of his Paris 
period so seldom gave his own original moods free rein. Instead 
he grew more and more complicated and generalized, he, whose 
most captivating qualities had been clarity and transparence. 
His metamorphosis began with his piano piece “La Vega”’ (the 
first number of an uncompleted suite, “The Alhambra,”’ inspired 
by verses of the unescapable Coutts, and published by Eschig, 
Paris), and Mlle. Blanche Selva, as early as March 6, 1905, 
at its first performance in the Schola Cantorum, found that a 
polyphony such as: 
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called for a two-manual piano. Later, in his last piano works 
(“Navarra,” “Azulejos” and “Iberia”’), Albéniz went even further. 

Among these works the “Azulejos” (the name given the ce 
charming Spanish porcelain floor-tiles which Albéniz’s music, so aa 
to say, is meant to reflect) does not come into consideration because 
the composition, which Albéniz had left a mere sketch, has been 
played in a rather over-elaborated version by Enrique Granados. 
“Navarra” too (Eschig, Paris), which really belongs to the 
“Iberia” series, remained a fragment, yet only a few measures are 
missing, and these Déodat de Sévérac supplied in a very stylistic 
manner. “Navarra” is a bravura fantasy on a pretty Jota theme: 


Allegro non troppo 


espr + + 


which, unfortunately, grows all too complicated in development. 

The principal work of Albéniz’s last creative period, and at 
the same time his swan song, is the suite of twelve numbers known 
as “Iberia” (the ancient name of the Pyrenean peninsula), with 
the sub-title ““Douze nouvelles impressions en quatre cahiers,” the 
first book of which appeared in 1906, the year of its first public 
performance by Mlle. Selva. The individual numbers are entitled 
as follows: ‘“Evocation,” “El Puerto” (The Harbor), “Féte-Dieu 
a Seville” (Corpus Christi Day in Seville), “Rondefia” (a dance), 
“Almeria” (the name of a Spanish port town), “Triana” (name of 
a suburb of Seville), “El Albaicin” (the Gipsy quarter in Seville), 
“El Polo” (an Andalusian dance), ‘““Lavapies” (a species of lower Sire 
East Side in Madrid), “Malaga,” “Jerez” (the home of sherry), a 
and “Eritafia”’ (a tavern on the outskirts of Seville). The numbers a 
are unequal in value; among them are some which unquestionably 
must be numbered among the greatest masterpieces of piano 
literature, side by side with others which show more industry 
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and toil than inspiration. Common to them all is a quite excep- 
tional degree of pianistic difficulty, which drove even Albéniz to 
despair. Collet relates that one day Manuel de Falla and Ricardo 
Vifies met the Master in the street, in Paris, in a perfectly heart- 
broken state, and that he confided to them the cause of his sorrow, 
saying: “Last night I came near burning the manuscripts of 
‘Iberia,’ for I saw that what I had written was unplayable.” 
This undoubtedly was somewhat exaggerated, but “almost 
unplayable” would probably be the correct shade of expression. 
Only virtuosos of the very first rank are able to master its horrific 
difficulties on one of our modern pianos, and even they, here and 
there, indulge in simplifications. The very first ixterpreter, 
Blanche Selva, did so and repeatedly told the Master, “This 
cannot be played.” With sadistic cruelty Albéniz, however, was 
wont to reply: “You shall play it.” With regard to certain diff- 
cult crossings of the hands he would add: J’ai écrit cela pour voir 
tes petites mains blanches bibeloter. (The word bibeloter, derived 
from the well-known “bibelots,” 7.e., gimcracks, knicknacks, is 
untranslatable). Albéniz himself possessed small, fleshy and 
pliant hands, and used to play his “Iberia” at the piano in a 
strange way, slowly and with gestures, by means of which he 
sought to gain fulness of tone. At times, as at the beginning of 
the “Albaicin,” he would scan the music: “Tic et tic—tic et tic 
et tic et toc—tic et tic, etc.”’; while in the “Féte-Dieu,” after 
every “rataplan” in the introduction he would withdraw his 
hands from the keyboard and cross them over his stomach. 

That the expressional means of the piano are not adequate 
for the “Iberia” and that these compositions are in reality orches- 
tral sketches in disguise even Albéniz himself finally realized. 
In consequence he instrumented the first two movements, the 
“Evocation” and the “El Puerto,” and in this form (so Arbos 
told me) they were tried out on a single occasion in private by 
the orchestra of Léon Jehin, in Nice. The instrumentation sounded 
so badly, however, that Albéniz did not have them played in 
public, but left the work of reorchestrating them to his friend 
Arbos. 

In the course of years Arbos has instrumentated five move- 
ments of the “Iberia” —the “Evocation,” “El Puerto,” “La Féte- 
Dieu,” “El Albaicin,” and “Triana’”—in a very sonorous manner 
and (several printed by Max Eschig) they have been frequently 
performed in public. To these should be added an instrumenta- 
tion of ‘“‘Navarra,”’ completed toward the end of 1926, which was 
performed in Madrid early in 1927 for the first time. Were it 
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possible to secure the permanency of all of Arbos’ instrumentations 
owing to the pressure of greater diffusion, many of the Albéniz 
compositions hitherto little played outside of Spain might become 
very popular. 

The “Iberia” is a work which could have been written only 
by a Spaniard, yet—paradoxical as it sounds—written only out- 
side of Spain. For so long as Albéniz still trod the Iberian soil, 
so long as he, like the legendary giant Antzeus, drew his strength 
out of his contact with that ground, he wrote in another style; 
simple, with folkwise amiability, at times, perhaps, in a manner 
somewhat banal (to use a term the musical artist affects), but 
always naturally. In Paris, in a circle of famous and musically 
cultured colleagues, Albéniz was evidently ashamed of his natu- 
ralism. Instead of singing his little song beneath the eternally 
smiling sun of Spain, freely and happily, with no concern for 
academic demands, he spun himself into the grey Parisian mists 
of his studio, working, studying, brooding, discussing, and seeking 
to win the approbation of that Schola Cantorum into which an 
Albéniz really did not fit at all because he was far too unacademic 
and vital. It was thus that the music of his “Iberia” came into 
being, a music in which his erstwhile out-of-doors inspiration 
struggles with the effort always to remain “distinguished” and 
“interesting”; and as a result, though in a purely artistic sense 
much was won, in a truly musical one much was lost. In one 
word: “Iberia” is studio music, of a highly subtilized French 
type. 

As such it was quite naturally admired by his Parisian fellow- 
students. Debussy (whom Albéniz, incidentally, never liked), 
in the S.I.M. of December 1, 1913, wrote a very laudatory article 
in which he stressed the “‘Albaicin” and “Eritafia,” in particular, 
and said, in general: “Albéniz here has given us his best, and has 
done so in such exaggerated fashion that he fairly throws his 
music out of the window.” Herewith Debussy evidently meant 
to say that Albéniz lacked that sense of economic proportion 
which the very great masters of music all have possessed. Believ- 
ing himself the owner of inexhaustible musical treasures, Albéniz 
treated them like a child which flings gold pieces into the street. 
Paul Dukas once put the same thought into other words in con- 
versation. He gave Albéniz due credit for being “‘a poet moved 
and agitated by nature, an impressionist who writes in estab- 
lished forms which he does not seek to renovate, but in which he 
pours out his heart, a landscape painter with a rich palette”; 
but he adds: “Albéniz handles his colors as lavishly as he does 
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his money. When he finds that five sous’ worth of stamps are 
not quite enough for postage on a letter, he immediately pastes 
ten sous’ worth of stamps on it.” Thus all critics agree that in 
his “Iberia” Albéniz overdid himself, and that “less would have 
been more.” This holds good as well for the often excessively 
long drawing-out of his compositions, more in keeping with the 
Spanish conception of time than that held by other nations. 
And in the same way, besides purely pianistic over-elaboration, 
there is a superfluity of eternally restless harmony and counter- 
point, which does not permit of any real enjoyment, although it 
quite often presents charming subtleties. Most original, perhaps, 
despite the “Iberia’s” adhesion to folk-music, are his rhythms. 
And one may, in fact, look upon the work as an idealization of 
Iberian dance-forms. 
Thus the movement, “Evocation”’: 


Allegretto espressivo 


is a fandanguillo. 
The second movement, “El Puerto,” with its piquant motive: 


is related to the polo, while the third, “Féte-Dieu a Seville,”’ takes 
on the character of a march and, climaxes in a saeta: 
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The following movement, the “Rondefia,” has for its very 
title the name of the dance to which it is dedicated (though this 
number, with its alternating 6/8 and 3/4 times is not so valuable 
as its predecessors). In the piece entitled “Almeria” we recognize 
the farantas habitually danced in that city, a word which has 
nothing in common with the Italian tarantelle, but is derived from 
Tarantes, the inhabitants of the province of Jaen. The copla of 
the Jota also puts in an appearance in “Almeria”’: 


Doux,expressif et_bien chanté 
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In the “Triana” we find the pasodoble, and its Gipsy variants 


Espressivo, bien sonore mais pas fort 


greet our ear. Related to them is the movement following, “El 
Albaicin,”” whose scene of action is also a Gipsy city quarter in 
Granada. Guitar-figurations and the melodic peculiarities of the 
cante jondo give this movement its specific character. 


Allegro assai, ma melancolico 
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Debussy admired this movement in particular, and wrote 
about it as follows: “Few musical compositions equal in merit 
this ‘Albaicin,’ in which one rediscovers the fragrance of the 
blossom-filled nights of Spain. ... It seems like the tone of a 
muted guitar which sings its sorrow to the night, sings with sudden 
awakenings and nervous starts. Without actually repeating folk- 
themes, it is as if some one had imbibed them, had absorbed them, 
so that they had passed over into his own music without it being 
possible to draw the line of demarcation.” 

The next, less important movement, “El Polo,” again bears 
the name of a dance. In the Madrid movement, “Lavapies,” 
one may quite plainly hear the dance of the chulos, those cavaliers 
of the suburbs, with their majas, a famous one among them painted 
by Goya both clothed and in a state of nudity. 


Allegretto bien rhythmé, mais sans presser 
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The ninth movement, “Malaga,” consists of a malaguefia: 


The piece entitled “Jerez,” after the famed wine city, is 
built up upon the soleares. Especially attractive is its tonality 
(hypodorian—A minor without the leading-tone), 
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“Eritafia,” finally, in conformity with its genius loci, moves 
in the rhythm of the sevillana: 


Allegretto grazioso 
= 
ab 


This composition, too, was particularly admired by Debussy: 


“Eritafia” is the joy of dawn, happy to have found a tavern where 
the wine is fresh. An interruptedly flowing tide of humanity bursts into 
laughter, laughter scanned by the tinkling of tambourines. Never has 
music achieved such differentiated, such colorful impressions, and the 
eyes close as though blinded by these pictures all too vivid in hue. 


Albéniz was not to enjoy for any great length of time the 
creative heights he had attained with “Iberia.” In the spring of 
1908 his daughter already found that he had aged noticeably, 
and, when after various journeys, he returned to Paris in the fall, 
he himself knew that he was seriously ill. In the spring of 1909, 
when his condition seemed to have improved, he settled down 
with his family in Cambo-les-Bains, a small bathing resort in 
the French department of the Basses-Pyrénées; and there he died 
no later than May 18, 1909, all too early for his Art, which he 
might still have enriched with many a distinctive work. 

His daughter Laura has movingly told of her father’s passing 
from earth: 


The spring had been damp and chill, and the flowers refused to bloom. 
My father’s room opened on a terrace filled with woodbine and rose- 
trees, and every day he asked me would the roses never bloom? Two 
days before my father’s death the sun shone in fullest radiance, and on 
the morning of May 18th, as though by magic, we found that all the 
roses had opened. They were purest pink in color. And that evening 
my sister and I went out on the terrace and cut all the roses to cover 
our father with them. . . . 


The Master’s body, with a great concourse of mourners, was 
taken from Cambo to Barcelona, where it rests in the South- 
West Churchyard. The Requiem by his friend Gabriel Fauré, 
and the funeral marches of Chopin, Beethoven and Wagner 
gave him the final escort. 
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With Albéniz there passed one of the most amiable personal- 
ities of modern music. His manner of playing has been compared 
to that of Franz Liszt, but his kindness and his readiness to 
help others were still more Lisztian. At the same time he had 
possessed a fund of high spirits, a modesty and a sincerity which 
few of his contemporaries could boast. And he, who despite his 
adventurous youth, through his own industry and talent had 
reached so noticeably high a rung in music’s ladder of achieve- 
ment, once carried modesty so far as to say that he believed he 
had not been born to be a musician: J’étais né pour étre philosophe. 
How rarely a human being realizes his own most individual gift! 


(Translated by Frederick H. Martens.) 
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A POSTSCRIPT 


SCAR SONNECK was The Musical Quarterly. He cre- 
ated it in his own image. It bore the mark of his scholar- 
ship, his honesty, his taste, his catholicity, his whole 

character. There is no other magazine just like The Musical 
Quarterly, either in Europe or in America, because there is not, 
and there never can be, another person just like Oscar Sonneck. 

He conceived The Musical Quarterly as a sound but non- 
commercial enterprise, as a live but non-topical organ. He saw 
his magazine, not as a record of current events, but as a store of 
permanent knowledge. His conception was unique. Without 
the sympathetic and ready support of Rudolph Schirmer, however, 
the vision would not have become a reality. 

Oscar Sonneck had the courage, in the midst of the world- 
war, to set about editing a magazine devoted solely to musicology, 
or to the scientific and scholarly branches of musical art. For 
an American periodical, the tone and contents of the magazine 
were a departure. Of musical journalism our country had a 
great deal; much of it inconsiderable, some of it faddish. At its 
best, it was sane musical criticism of a high literary order. But 
very little of it belonged to the domain of musicology. 

The first article in the first issue of The Musical Quarterly 
(January, 1915), by Professor Waldo S. Pratt, was entitled “On 
Behalf of Musicology.”” It was obviously a “keynote” article. 

The term musicology is still unfamiliar in America; it is 
looked upon with suspicion. Only recently, the term was decried 
as “unattractive” by one of our most influential educators, who 
deemed it an obstacle to the pursuits that it designates. Yet 
Oscar Sonneck, when he died, left unfinished a memoir on “The 
Future of Musicology in America.” Obstacles were his incentive. 
He worked for, and he lived in, the future. His zeal for musi- 
cology and his faith in America were undying. 

For fourteen years Oscar Sonneck edited The Musical Quar- 
terly. The beginning, because of the war, was made especially 
difficult. Suitable contributions were not in abundance. A large 
part of Europe and some of the most eminent musicologists were 
temporarily out of reach. In those early days, to make up the 
requisite number of articles, the editor repeatedly turned con- 
tributor—modesily, though, under an assumed name. To such 
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an emergency we owe, for instance, ““Kluckhuhn’s Chord,” by 
“Frank Lester (St. Louis, Mo.),” in the July, 1916, issue. This 
delightful little skit is but one example of its author in his lighter 
vein, applying his wit and genile irony. 

On many, Oscar Sonneck was apt to make the impression of 
being forbiddingly sedate and short. Occasionally, he appeared 
irritable and could irritate. He seemed to look on life through 
the blue glasses of pessimism. Brilliant in everything that he did, 
endowed with a perseverance equal to any task—even the grind 
of business cares—he nevertheless drew a happier breath in the 
atmosphere of a library than in that of an office. The effect was 
inevitable. Some of us affectionately called him “Oscar Gloom.” 
But there was another side to the man. He had a lively sense of 
humor; he enjoyed gaiety; he was not merely patient but he pos- 
sessed unlimited enthusiasm: he believed in beauty and serenity 
as the supreme comforts of the soul. He was broadminded and 
generous. Only his sense of duty knew no compromise. 

Without this other side, this real side, Oscar Sonneck could 
not have been the editor that he was. He held to the creed that 
a competent contributor should be allowed to say what he pleased 
and say it as he pleased. The editor Sonneck never tried to 
“dictate” in matters of opinion and style or to enforce an “editorial 
policy.” He considered a diversity of views essential to the 
success of his magazine. He encouraged controversy, civilly 
waged, because he saw in it a means of arriving at that elusive 
thing called “Truth.” The only aims that really mattered to 
him were those that are “true, beautiful, and good.” : 

The position now occupied by The Musical Quarterly proves 
Sonneck’s wisdom. With his guidance and labor ended, it would 
seem that the magazine, too, should end. It is not a torso. It 
will always remain a monument to one of his finest achievements. 
But he hoped that it might be continued—continued so long as 
it served the purpose for which it was created, so long as it kept 
the spirit in which it was conceived and in which he conducted 
it for fourteen years. On the afternoon of October 23, in the 
ambulance, on his way to the hospital, with perfect calm he 
gave me his instructions regarding the final proofreading of this 
issue of The Musical Quarterly. A stoic smile could not belie the 
pain that contracted his brow. The same evening he was operated 
on. He died a week later, at 6 o’clock on the afternoon of Octo- 
ber 30. 

This is not the place nor the time to review Oscar Sonneck’s 
life-work in all its many-sided aspects and stupendous extent. 
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The repute of the scholar will grow, the qualities of the man will 
be more widely recognized, now that he is dead. At this hour, 
the eye still sees but a void: the loss, beyond return, of a friend. 
Over those of us, for whom the bond of friendship made him more 
wholly ours to love and to appreciate, his going has cast the chill 
of loneliness. And it has laid on us an obligation. He was a 
pioneer, a leader, and, in a sense, a martyr. He left us a banner 
and a cross. Though not one of us have his strength, we must 
carry them onward. 
Carl Engel. 
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